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PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE SCHOOLS 


by ALBERT RAVE 


Translated and adapted from the October 7, October 
28 and November 12, 1960 issues of L’Ecole Libé- 
ratrice, organ of the Syndicat National des Insti- 
tuteurs et Institutrices (France). 


Anonc OTHER THINGS, the Twentieth Century has 
been called the century of the picture. Pictures of 
all kinds assail young and old, to the point where 
a number of people disdain reading, and learn 
about our civilization and its daily problems by 
means of pictures alone. From the earliest age the 
child is “a prey to pictures,” as Armand Lanoux 
has expressed it. At school, in the streets, at home, 
he is assailed by many and varied images care- 
fully assembled to satisfy his intelligence or create 
emotional impacts which will affect his actions. 

For years he will read the illustrated magazines 
intended for him, he will see motion picture and 
television programs often not meant for him, and 
will be subjected to a flood of advertising and 
propaganda whose producers know all the possi- 
bilities inherent in pictures. As an adult he will 
continue to find most of his information in illus- 
trated form without realizing that he has become 
a veritable prisoner of pictures. For him pictures 
will have become truth. 

Having learned that photography is a means of 
authentication, after a time he will no longer seek 
to question its veracity. He will also accept the 
commentaries accompanying them, thus becoming 
a puppet of those who for various reasons wish to 
win him over. 

Governments, and particularly those with dic- 
tatorial regimes, have utilized the power of the 
picture—in both photography and cinematography 
—in order to justify their conduct and create col- 
lective states of mind favorable to their plans. And, 
in another field, the heart-throb merchants have 
used this thirst for pictures by publishing illustrated 
magazines in which the text is of only secondary 
importance and in which there is no room for 
imagination. 

Should we remain passive in the face of this 
attempt at collective stupefaction? Must we ac- 
cept this pictorial avalanche which threatens to 
destroy the critical spirit and develop generations 
of perfectly “conditioned” men and women? Dis- 
couraged by the enormity of the task, must we 
allow the taste of our children to be perverted, 
often to prefer shoddy magazines to recognized 
works of art? 


We do not think so. Many educators have long 
realized the danger. They have undertaken by 
means of cinema and television clubs to remove 
the deceit from pictures, a program that has un- 
questionably borne fruit. 

Others have tried to go beyond this. Thinking 
that the best way to-retain mastery over pictures 
is to-take them oneself, they have organized cinema 
clubs to produce motion pictures, and photogra- 
phy clubs in which each member could learn and 
master the various techniques of photography, and 
make them a personal means of expression. 


School Photography Clubs 


School or extra-curricular photography clubs 
meet an urgent need. It is rare that a family does 
not have a camera to catch on film important 
family events, and many are the children who ask 
for and obtain a camera as a gift. Shall we see 
these children increase the legion of camera fans 
for whom photography is nothing but a means of 
catching the persons around them in conventional 
poses and of making snapshots that are often not 
as good as the worst postal cards? Or shall we 
use the lure of the camera for an educational 
purpose ? 

Our whole technological civilization raises many 
problems, but children are by no means thunder- 
struck by the extraordinary achievements of the 
scientists. Many children want to know how cer- 
tain phenomena occur, how certain things are pos- 
sible, and, finally, how they could do them them- 
selves. This curiosity leads them to forms of ex- 
perimentation which are necessary to fix and inte- 
grate their knowledge. 

The interest that children have in photography 
is a powerful lever for education; it will perhaps 
permit some to express themselves, overcome weak- 
nesses and participate in team work; it will permit 
them, in Gréard’s words, to “learn well what can- 
not be ignored.” 


Does Photography Have a Place in the Schools? 

Slides, motion pictures and television are now 
accepted in the schools. Special committees have 
studied the technical and pedagogic problems 
raised by the use of these audio-visual aids. Nu- 
merous reports have been published after much 
study; considerable progress has been made in en- 
dowing each of these methods with the greatest 
effectiveness. 

However, one may well be astonished to learn 
that photography, which is the basis for lantern 
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slides, motion pictures and television, has not as 
yet been the subject of a special study, and that 
no textbook recommends the use thereof in any 
type of teaching. 

We realize that this raises serious problems of 
equipment, but was not that also the case when 
motion pictures entered the school room, and isn’t 
that still the case? We know how conscientiously 
the committee on approval of equipment does its 
work, and we are convinced that it would find a 
way to facilitate the acquisition of quality photo- 
graphic equipment. 

At present many school or extra-curricular photo 
clubs are in existence whose only resources are 
members’ contributions; these clubs, for lack of 
proper advice, are making costly mistakes. It there- 
fore appears eminently desirable that there should 
be textbooks to give advice to all those who wish 
to utilize photography for educational purposes. 

Does this mean that photography cannot be used 
now in the schools, that the teacher cannot go be- 
yond good intentions without incurring the wrath 
of his superiors ? 


We do not think so, for few school inspectors 
are opposed to audio-visual procedures; we know 
that, if the experiment is profitable, they will be 
able to appreciate the result. 


“The school must form, exercise, and develop 
the spirit of observation,” say the French regula- 
tions of 1923. “To learn to observe should be one 
of the principal concerns of our educators; instruc- 
tion should be based on facts, on personal observa- 
tion, in order to give French youth the great train- 
ing in realism which it needs,” say the 1945 regu- 
lations. 


It is certain that photography can be a great aid 
in attaining these objectives. It is no less certain 
that the instructions concerning “supervised activi- 
ties’. apply to the spirit which junderlies school 
photography clubs and their possibilities: 

“The teachers’ ingenuity must be given a free 
hand: one can imagine a great many ways in which 
these hours (of supervised activities) can be or- 
ganized and in which local resources can be uti- 
lized. . . . A visit to a local monument . . . visits 
to factories or ship-yards . . . the initiative of the 
individual pupil or of the group must be stimu- 
lated, expressed and developed in an atmosphere 
of controlled freedom. The child then fashions his 
own education at the same time as he is develop- 
ing his own social sense.” 


The Choice of a Camera 


This is an important question which, from the 
very beginning, runs the risk of controversy. 

Our choice of a simple camera (Brownie flash) 
was not because we underrate the qualities of a 
better camera but only because, considering the age 
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of the children (eleven to fourteen), we thought it 
necessary to keep the technical difficulties of pho- 
tography to a minimum to begin with. On the 
other hand, thanks to long experience, we were able 
to appreciate properly the good qualities of this 
camera, which permits one to obtain perfectly clear 
pictures from 0.8 meters to infinity (thanks to an 
additional lens). Its clear view-finder permits 
satisfactory aiming and may be used in different 
positions. Let us point out, however, that shadows 
sometimes interfere, and it takes a bit of experi- 
ence to eliminate them. On the other hand, its flash 
attachment can be held over a yard and a half away 
from the camera, which considerably increases 
possibilities and allows one to get pictures of bet- 
ter quality. Finally, its reasonable price makes its 
purchase from funds of the school’s Cooperative 
possible. 

However, we have not made a systematic study 
of cameras currently on the French market, and 
cannot state that there are no others capable of 
giving satisfaction. 

What we need is a simple camera, easily loaded, 
operating at 1/50 of a second and with time expo- 
sure, provided with a quality lens and a perfectly 
clear view-finder. Let’s emphasize the primary im- 
portance of the view-finder, which makes the prob- 
lem of aiming easy and encourages good habits 
in the children. Our preference is definitely in 
favor of the reflex view-finder found in certain 
cameras. 

A study of this question ought to be undertaken, 
and we hope very strongly that a special com- 
mittee of the National Pedagogic Institute will 
study specifications for a camera that can be ac- 
quired by all the schools. 

Meanwhile we must be content with existing 
materials. The important thing is to know perfectly 
their characteristics and potentials in order not 
to ask of them what they cannot accomplish. One 
does not willy-nilly press a shutter release and 
obtain a good photograph. One must realize clearly 
that the experts can never make a good picture 
from a bad negative. The shooting of the picture 
is the important thing. Our principal concern is 
learning to see. And that is not easy! It often 
happens that, after their first field trip, children 
are disappointed by the results. In the heat of 
discovery, they did not know how to capture what 
they saw. If the field of vision is very broad, the 
sharpness of the scene is diminished. Sometimes 
the camera will render with perfect clarity a rela- 
tively broad background in which the subject which 
the photographer wanted to focus attention on is 
drowned in a mass of objects. Moreover, while 
binocular vision shows relief and color, the black 
and white photograph will show merely a play of 

(continued on page 29) 


THE FORGOTTEN LEARNER 
IN EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION — 


by DUAINE C. LANG 


Adapted from the April 1960 issue of Audiovisual 
Instruction, published by the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, National Education Association 
of the U. S. A. The author is coordinator of audio- 
visual services in the College of Education, Butler 
University. Indianapolis, Indiana. 


EE xssarron OF THE LITERATURE on the use of 
educational television discloses immediately that the 
pupil is the center and source of the hypotheses, 
findings, and conclusions. This undoubtedly is as 
it should be, and yet in our present concern for the 
pupil we should not overlook the one person who 
can most easily and best influence the pupil’s edu- 
cational development, namely, the regular classroom 
teacher. It is he who enriches or stultifies the tre- 
mendous potential of educational television. The use 
of television as an in-service tool for upgrading 
teachers has not assumed the importance it merits. 

It may come as a surprise to some people, even 
to some educators, to learn that the greatest learn- 
ing deficiency of teachers themselves is the lack of 
first-hand experiences. Once the neophyte begins 
teaching, he has usually seen his last teaching 
demonstration. 

Educational television gives the classroom teacher 
an opportunity to observe a first-rate TV teacher 
handling the particular subject and grade level with 
which he is concerned, It offers the hesitant teacher 
an occasion to witness the reception and results of 
particular techniques on his own students—not on 
a rigged class of exceptionals that he may suspect 
are being used in a planned demonstration. The 
classroom teacher is not merely a passive observer, 
however. The period following the telecast permits 
him to continue what the television teacher has 
begun. One of the merits of this plan is that the 
classroom teacher can adopt as much or as little 
of the new technique as he feels is commensurate 
with his ability and/or personality. 

The classroom teacher may also profit from the 
telecast in his own classroom through learning about 
new materials and resources. He sees them, not 
merely displayed, as he might at an in-service edu- 
cation meeting, but used in an actual teaching sit- 
uation. The wealth of materials and resources avail- 
able in every field of instruction today is so great 
and changing so rapidly that it has become impos- 
sible for any fully employed teacher to keep abreast 
of advances. TV teachers commonly have time, 
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staff, and financial aid to make use of the latest 
and best materials and resources, a situation from 
which the classroom teacher profits in two ways. 
First, he learns about these supplementary aids 
and the proper way in which to use them. Secondly, 
and perhaps of even more importance, the use of 
these new materials and resources by the television 
teacher often stimulates purchase at the local level. 
Department heads, principals, and school boards 
may find it awkward to refuse requests for mate- 
rials when their need has been so aptly demonstrated 
to both teachers and pupils, not to mention parents 
who have viewed the programs. 


Inspiration and competition should be worthy 
by-products of educational television for the class- 
room teacher. All of us have come away from a 
summer session or convention oration determined 
that we must and can improve our teaching. Time 
and distance regrettably have a way of dimming 
our enthusiasm. Once we find ourselves back in the 
familiar confines of our classrooms, safe from the 
exhortations of the “experts,” it is only too easy 
to travel the old paths again—and who questions 
the teacher in his own domain? Murmurs may be 
safely voiced in the halls, locker rooms, or teach- 
ers’ lounge about the merits of a particular teacher, 
but what pupil or colleague is brash enough to 
beard the lions or lionesses in their own dens? 

Even department heads and principals find it 
easier to criticize a teacher’s mode of dress or his 
failure to appear at the PTA meeting than his 
teaching method or subject-matter knowledge. 
Whether this is due to fear or ignorance is beside 
the point. The point is that teachers themselves 
should be their own best critics and they cannot be 
until they are furnished an objective model upon 
which to measure their own fitness. The television 
teacher can be this model. His daily entrance via 
television can inspire. It can show a better way and 
establish some healthy standards of competition. 

It should be fairly obvious that the aforemen- 
tioned benefits will not occur automatically. They 
have not taken place in many current experiments, 
not because they are impossible to realize, but be- 
cause of the personality factors involved. Since the 
regular classroom teacher frequently regards the 
TV teacher as an unwelcome intruder—an unwar- 
ranted criticism by the school administrators of his 
teaching ability or a rival for the attention and 
affection of his pupils—certain steps must be taken. 
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These should include the simple process of per- 
mitting, even insisting, that the television teacher 
and the classroom teacher become acquainted with 
each other, both in a professional and social re- 
lationship. Everyone involved must realize that each 
has a vital role to play. The TV teacher and the 
classroom teacher must become a team. There must 
be mutual confidence which cannot be conceived in 
the one-way street of the video tube. 

There should be an opportunity for the class- 
room teacher to participate in the preliminary 
planning—course content, materials and resources 
to be used, concepts and ideas to be expressed, 
skills to be developed, teaching techniques, and 
procedures of methods and evaluation. There must 
be some basis of general agreement. The presenta- 
tion of different points of view is desirable, but 
the impossibility of an effectively co-ordinated 

effort where various teachers work against each 
other should be apparent. 

The lines of communication should not be severed 
once the actual class sessions are underway. Fre- 
quent and periodic meetings must be arranged so 
that disagreement, confusion, and distrust can be 
eliminated. The primary consideration here is that 
the classroom teacher, if he is to function as both 
a learner and teacher, must not have his status as 
leader and director of learning imperiled. These 
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safeguards can be best accomplished if the class- 
room teacher is made to realize the importance 
of his role in the total operation. 

This article has been based on certain premises. 
educational television as previously defined has an 
important place in education. The classroom teacher, 
as a learner, stands to gain as much from it as do 
his pupils toward whom it is primarily directed. 
Indirectly this educational gain for the teacher may 
be of even more importance than that of the pupils 
since the classroom teacher is still in the paramount 
position with regard to educational stimulation and 
will be in a position to influence many more classes 
in the future if educational television for one reason 
or another is unavailable. 

Educational benefits to the regular classroom 
teacher are not a matter of course. Their occurrence 
depends upon a mutual cooperation which in turn 
is affected by personality factors of which the main- 
tenance of the status of the classroom teacher is 
most important. 

The pupil is still the primary objective in our 
determination to make educational television suc- 
ceed. We should, however, take steps to insure that 
the hitherto forgotten learner, the teacher, profits 
from our efforts. In the final analysis this may be 
a far more important consideration than those 
toward which most of the energy has thus far 
been expended. 


THE TEACHING MACHINE 


by FRANZ SEITZ 


Translated and adapted from the September 15, 
1960 issue of Die Bayerische Schule, published in 
Munich, Germany, by the Bayerischer Lehrer- und 
Lehrerinnenverein. 


“y é 
T APPEARS POSSIBLE to replace the teacher to 
a limited extent by technical means such as radio, 
television, and the teaching machine now being 
experimented with in the United States. . . . These 
innovations are beginning to apply to teaching the 
principle of the division of labor which is quite 
customary in other fields.” 

These words are from a report presented on June 
10, 1960 at a meeting of teachers in Bremen. How 
were these sentences received by the audience? 
Some were probably shocked; some rejected the 
whole idea quickly with an unspoken “impossible!” 
These two types of reactions constitute a flight from 
reality and are unfruitful. Others may have said 
to themselves that, after all, they have for some 
time been utilizing “technical means” in teaching 
(radio, motion pictures), that they would soon be 
doing the same thing with television, and that, if 
this impossible (or possible) “teaching machine” 
made its appearance, they would proceed in the 
same manner with it. 

These reactions are probable and typical. One 
can be frightened by the innovations and, in a 
mood of resignation, let the wave of technology 
break over one; one can take a defensive posture 
which, however, does not stop it; and one can, 
while accepting the innovation, at the same time 
seek to master it. Only the last attitude is dignified 
and promises success. 


‘ 


“L’homme-machine?”’ 


When electronic “brains” made their appearance, 
many a person may have felt something like a 
trembling of his entire being, a shaking, even col- 
lapse of the convictions on which he had hitherto 
based his existence. The supremacy of man in the 
hierarchy of creation seemed to be threatened. Here 
was a machine—a highly complicated one, to be 
sure, but still a machine—and it accomplished 
things that had previously been reserved tu man. 
It thought! Was not thought a spiritual achieve- 
ment? And was not spirit the exclusive possession 
of man, the quality which made him a special kind 
of being, distinguished above all others? And now, 


here was a thinking machine which not only ac- 
complished what had previously been reserved to — 
man but did it so fast, so surely and perfectly, that 
man, shamefacedly, could not compete with it. 
Cybernetics seemed to have penetrated into the 
secret of spiritual activity, and thus into the secret 
of man, or, more correctly, it seemed to have proved 
that there was no such secret. What the French 
materialist, La Mettrie, deduced philosophically 200 
years ago—“L’homme-machine”—had been proved 
in practice, it seemed, and become a reality: man as 
a machine, or more exactly, the machine as man. 

This first sudden consternation has disappeared 
and given way to reflection and understanding. 
The machine does not think; it merely operates. 
It is a technical, mechanical structure. That its 
operations resemble human thinking is due to the 
fact that the latter also has mechanical elements. 

The spiritual element in man shares the lot of 
the spirit generally in our world: in order to mani- 
fest itself, it requires a material substratum. This 
exists in the human brain, with its billions of gan- 
glions. Up to a certain point the “electronic brain” 
repeats in its structure the arrangement of the 
human brain and thus replaces the natural sub- 
stratum with an artificial one. It is able thereby to 
accomplish an imitation of the functional-mechani- 
cal part of thinking. Limiting itself to this part of 
thinking, its performance puts the organic human 
mind in the shade. 

In this area the comparison between man and 
the machine is valid—in fact, there is a plus on 
the side of the machine, for it works incomparably 
“better” than man’s organic brain. 

But this technical minus of man is only the ob- 
verse of a spiritual plus in his favor. For the human 
brain (as part of the spirit) has other tasks that 
go beyond the functional part of thinking: tasks 
that serve the creative activity of the spirit incor- 
porated in man. No electronic machine can accom- 
plish even the slightest creative act. In order to 
obtain the results of its “thinking,” one first has 
to feed it the data which it processes. The things 
by which man and mankind live come from no 
machine but from the “mouth of God.” Spiritual 
impulses, tidings of a religious or artistic nature, 
cannot be produced by the machine; what data 
would one “feed” it for that? Jesus had to deliver 
the Sermon on the Mount in person; Shakespeare’s 
dramas, the Ninth Symphony came about only 
through the personal genius of their creators. Man 
cannot be replaced. 
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The Old Concept of Pedagogy 


For in pedagogy man is indispensable. There is, 
it is true, an old idea that would make pedagogy 
an impersonal, objective science: ethics pointed 
out the goal, psychology showed the way, and 
sociology was later added as an “auxiliary science.” 
In accordance with that plan, pedagogy would be 
an applied science. But can science be applied so 
simply and directly to man as this plan envisaged? 
After all, pedagogy deals with human beings. 


Science can be applied directly to inorganic 
things; what we today call “technology” is the 
mighty result of this application. Possible, though 
somewhat more questionable, is the application of 
science to living things; the frequently striking 
results of breeding experiments with plants or 
animals do seem to prove the possibility, but 
they leave unanswered the question as to whether 
nature accepts these results; whether, out of the 
depths of her lower strata, she does not reject them 
and refuse them her blessing. Still more question- 
able is the application of science to the human 
body; the great achievements of scientifically- 
oriented medicine speak in its favor, but the ap- 
pearance of psychosomatic medicine at the same 
time shows the dubious value, or at least the one- 
sidedness, of this application. 


But the direct application of science to man is 
impossible wherever it is a question of the whole 
human being. Here rational science must always be 
supplemented by something non-rational, something 
that is not unscientific but extra-scientific or supra- 
scientific. Only this “something” makes the use of 
science in the realm of human beings acceptable 
and fruitful. We might call it a “third element.” 


Involuntarily, an analogy with chemistry presents 
itself. The author likes to remember his first chem- 
istry lesson, when he was taught the difference be- 
tween a mechanical mixture and-a chemical com- 
pound. The old professor mixed powdered sulphur 
and iron filings and showed us, by pulling the 
iron out of the mixture with a magnet, that the 
two elements were not truly united. Then he poured 
the mixture into a test tube and heated it over a 
flame. It glowed, and then cooled to a blackish, 
porous substance that was no longer either sulphur 
or iron but something new—iron sulphide—a chemi- 
cal compound of the two elements. Without this 
“specific quantity of heat” such a compound could 
not have been produced. 

Similarly, the old concept is inadequate because 
it puts man and science together “mechanically;” 
it does not recognize the thirdelement that brings 
about the “chemical” union of the two. 


The Pedagogic Temperament 


In the field of chemistry this union is brought 
about by physical warmth. With human beings an 
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inner warmth and spiritual temperament are neces- 
sary for the pedagogic process to be effected, Like 
physical warmth, this temperament has its degrees 
of intensity; just as the chemical process requires 
a “specific quantity of heat,” so does the pedagogic 
process require a certain intensity of temperament 
for its success. Interest might be the lowest degree 
of this gradation: interest in man generally, in this 
strange, bewildering and magnificent being, in 
whom spirit and nature are mixed in a complex 
blend; interest in his place in creation, in his path 
out of a dark past into a dark future; interest in 
the individual human being, his inner structure, 
his properties and abilities, his prospects and ex- 
pectations. But interest may be only on-looking and 
observing; it is then inadequate as the foundation 
of the pedagogic temperament. 

Higher on the scale is sympathy. The sympa- 
thetic person invests part of his own being in his 
relations with other human beings. The joy of being 
able to help another person often heightens his 
sympathy. That is a great deal, and can stimulate 
the pedagogic temperament greatly. Nevertheless, 
a further heightening of this temperament is pos- 
sible: it occurs as a result of the force that has 
been called “pedagogic Eros.” It is not precisely 
“love” for love can arise from a subjective inclina- 
tion and thus, having a personal origin, be a casual 
gift; Eros is a super-personal force of cosmic origin. 
(Pestalozzi was the tangible embodiment of the 
pedagogic Eros, and we do him an injustice and 
degrade him when we call him merely one who 


“loved children.” ) 


In whatever degree the pedagogic temperament 
manifests itself, it is always permeated with and 
supported by a non-rational element. It does not 
merely supplement rational science: it arises spon- 
taneously, and only with it are scientific principles 
pedagogically usable. 


The Pedagogic Process 


The pedagogic process represents, in every case, 
a sort of “transference,” an identification of the 
teacher with his pupil. The teacher must have em- 
pathy. In addition to his own insight into the 
world and his own reactions to it, he must be able 
to achieve the young person’s viewpoint and his 
different reactions. This is not easy, and he will 
not always be successful. But the teacher must at 
least want and constantly strive for it. This is 
necessary even if he does not intend to educate in 
the broader sense but only instruct. Herbart said 
that it is the task of pedagogy to change subject 
matter into nutritive material—that is, material 
that is adapted to the one who receives it, for 
otherwise it will not be assimilated. To do this 


(continued on page 9) 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN A TEACHER 
TRAINING COLLEGE IN GHANA 


by P. K. KPETO 


Adapted from the June 1960 issue of Visual Edu- 
cation, published in London by the National Com- 
mittee for Visual Aids in Education. The author 
is a tutor at Jasikan Training College, Ghana. 


A CERTAIN GHANAIAN TEACHER training college 
was opened some seven years ago with 30 students. 
Its staff of three were the principal and two newly 
recruited assistant tutors from Ghana University 
College, Institute of Education. Accommodations 
and equipment were poor. Like other training col- 
leges of the time, the program of work embraced 
such activities as would help students to graduate 
as efficient primary school teachers. 

During first contact with a primary school it 
was realized that there were defects in the work 
of the prospective teachers. There was, for example, 
a lack of teaching aids and no provision had been 
made for helping children to learn through experi- 
ence and activity. Discovery of these deficiencies 
during the contact with schools helped the staff of 
the college to arrive at an important decision, a 
decision which has ‘since proved invaluable. It was 
that students should be taught by methods which 
they in turn would use in teaching their pupils. 

A first concern was to guide students towards 
an effective use of visual means of communicating 
knowledge. With this in view many opportunities 
were provided for students to discover for them- 
selves how much visual statements (whether in the 
form of maps, charts, models, graphs, or pictures) 
could contribute to their understanding and en- 
joyment. Today, a large stock of all manner of 
visual materials has been built up in that college, 
which also has its own film projector. 

A second concern was to help students appreci- 
ate the educational values of visual records and 
to acquire certain techniques essential for the 
preparation of aids and records. Training in these 
covered preparation of teaching apparatus for vari- 
ous subjects and making visual records such as 
maps, diagrams, drawings and models and plans, 
in connection with the students’ own reading in 
college subjects. In teaching themselves, under 
guidance, students in this college have run projects 
on topics of local interest—the Cocoa Industry, 
Crop Farming, the Local Council and the Village. 
Projects on the Cocoa Industry, Crop Farming, the 
Ancient Empires, Transport and Communication in 


the Volta Region—have proved most successful and 
have lent themselves to visual record making. 

The enrollment of students in this college is 
now 180. One third are women and half enter the 
college each year. Work therefore falls into two 
grades. In the first year much help is given to the 
student to extend his academic background. But in 
this year a foundation is also laid for the prepara- 
tion of visual materials essential to work in the 
ensuing year. In visual record making a class of 
30 is taken for two periods (of 120 minutes and 
80 minutes) each week. The first term’s work 
covers the following: lettering, cataloguing, mount- 
ing, mending and captioning classroom pictures. 
Craft work is mainly concerned with the making 
of booklets; models of all kinds in wood, clay, 
papier-maché; and dolls for neighboring primary 
schools from “‘left-overs.” In the second and third 
terms students work at the enlargement of pictures, 
maps and plans; the making of murals and friezes; 
and the preparation of picture albums (most of 
the pictures for these albums are cut-outs from the 
local newspapers). 

Second-year students put into practice what they 
have learned the previous year. They are divided 
into tutorial groups. These groups are kept as 
small as possible, the number generally being 12 
or 15. Two of these groups, with their tutors as- 
sisting, are taken for practical teaching one period 
of four hours a week. The tutorial group system is 
most convenient, for it has created a friendly com- 
petitive spirit among both groups and tutors. This 
is encouraged by giving special credit to the group 
whose performance (at apparatus making and chil- 
dren’s own record making) turns out to be best in 
teaching practice. It is a great occasion for the 
groups when a panel of tutors go round during 
school sessions to award marks for the work of 
students and children. Assessing students’ teaching 
aids is easy. But to assess the children’s work is 
difficult as the panel must judge it by the following 
criteria: 

(a) The usefulness of the types of record prepared 

(pictures, drawings, models, written matter). 

(b) The children’s ability to interpret the messages 

their materials should convey to an onlooker. 

(c) The amount of local resources drawn upon in 

the making of the records. 

(d) The amount of research undertaken by the chil- 

dren either from books or from knowledgeable 
persons. 
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Blackboard work receives a good deal of atten- 
tion. Sixteen small blackboards each measuring 
four feet square are in use. This number is suf- 
ficient to allow each member of a tutorial group 
of 15 to work at one for a full period of 40 min- 
utes per week. With the aid of blackboard exer- 
cises students have overcome their shyness about 
drawing in simple symbolic manner and _ have 
learned to prepare and practice their blackboard 
work in advance of lessons it is to illustrate. 

Students also have opportunities to develop a 
taste for art. A picture cabinet has been con- 
structed which can take ten picture postcards at a 
time. These picture postcards are all works of the 
great masters of various schools. At present the 
college holds a stock of 266 such pictures. Each 
week a selection is made of all pictures dealing 
with a specific subject, e.g., children, color, per- 
spective buildings, modern art, etc. These are dis- 
played in the picture cabinet which hangs in the 
main corridor of the college, and students visit it 
at least once each day. The staff of the college is 
convinced that to reinforce the students’ visual 
background it should use every available means 
for exposing them to the best of art. 

Arranging pictures, wall charts, and diagrams 
on classroom walls is another means of introduc- 
ing students to visual education. There is a large 
stock of pictures and maps which are catalogued. 
Each week classroom pictures are changed and 
new sets of pictures issued upon the return of 
those previously lent out. In each class students 
take turns at this job. A student responsible for 
the week’s pictures sees to their captioning and to 
their proper arrangement on the classroom walls. 

Students must develop certain skills in connec- 
tion with this work. One of the most important 
of these is the ability to use reference material. 
Most of these books are children’s picture books, 
social and local studies, pamphlets, field sheets, 
children’s encyclopedias. To help students at this 
point, the college has taken two steps. The first is 
to equip a library with many of these books. Each 
tutorial group receives a set of the five most useful 
books, together with a large number of pictures 
for use when students do practice teaching. The 
second step is to help outgoing students to buy 
some of the books which they find useful when 
they have graduated as teachers. A book club is, 
therefore, organized for these students. Each stu- 
dent is allowed to place orders for books, pictures 
and other visual aids, the aggregate cost of which 
does not exceed five pounds (£5). The book club, 
through the college, takes delivery of orders on 
their arrival. Each student member gets the stock 
of materials he has ordered, and on convenient 
terms pays for his order during the year. The 
total amount ordered in the first year (1957) by 
90 students was over £650. 
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The college staff tries to ensure that students 
receive a sound foundation in the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching with visual aids and visual rec- 
ords. They hope that further developments will 
follow some or all of these directions: 


(a) Making filmstrips on local subjects. 

(b) More extensive work on local studies. Each stu- 
dent in his final year will in the future submit a 
paper on the theme “My Home Region.” 

(c) Specific training of students in using children’s 
own visual records for their language work. 
Much of the work in this field will be under- 
taken in neighboring primary schools by each of 
the tutorial groups. 

(d) Starting a photographic group. The group will 
receive training in making pictures to support 
their local studies material. 

(e) Greater publicity for the work of students in 
local studies. If possible a booklet will be pro- 
duced and made available to neighboring pri- 
mary schools. 

(f) Holding exhibitions of work with children in 
“adopted” primary schools. To these exhibitions 
teachers of primary schools in the area will be 
invited. 

(g) Running refresher courses for teachers in visual 
education and visual record making. 


The Teaching Machine... 
(continued from page 7) 


successfully, the teacher must be able to look at 
the subject matter with the eyes of the child and 
anticipate the latter’s reaction. This is, of course, 
valid to a much greater degree with respect to the 
broader processes of education. 

This factor of empathy or identification is the 
spontaneous creation of the teacher, and no science 
can take it from him or do it for him. It arises 
from a sort of intuition or fantasy; it is more 
closely related to art than to science. This does 
not mean that science is superfluous; though science 
cannot replace intuition, it can clarify and 
strengthen it and keep it from going astray. 

The name of this third item, the one that was 
lacking in the old plan, is the pedagogic process. 
It is the realization of the pedagogic temperament. 
In it are compounded science and intuition, the 
acquired and the spontaneous, the conscious and 
the unconscious, to produce an effective whole. 

Should it not be the task of teacher training 
schools (perhaps their main task) to prepare stu- 
dents to perform this process? These schools teach 
science and provide practical teaching experience. 
Should they not fuse the two and thus make them 
into an effective compound? If, in that way, we 
had teachers fashioned into a human whole, then, 
even if the teaching machine should vault the ocean 
and reach us, we could receive it calmly and put 
it to profitable use. 


TEACHING AIDS— 


by PAUL S. WELTY 


Durie THE PAST MONTH we have received— 
not entirely by chance—four publications. Together, 
they indicate one way in which the appalling short- 
age of audio-visual aids that exists-in so many 
countries can be alleviated to some extent. 

The first publication is the September 1960 is- 
sue of The South Indian Teacher, official journal 
of the South India Teachers’ Union. In it N. Shan- 
mugham describes the usefulness of teaching aids 
—posters, photographs, filmstrips, recordings, maps, 
diagrams, charts, films and booklets. The author 
then proceeds to say: 

“Progress in the use of these aids has been slow 
since the teacher himself had to prepare all the 
aids that he required for the class. But in recent 
years his burden has been lessened. As commerce 
increased in volume and nature, commercial estab- 
lishments have begun to realize the value of edu- 
cating consumers regarding the merits of their 
products. . . . These concerns have of late begun 
distributing freely several types of publicity ma- 
terials which will help us greatly to illustrate and 
illuminate our classroom teaching. Besides com- 
mercial concerns, several other establishments pre- 
pare aids specifically for teaching purposes on a 
mass scale. Many of these things are available free 
of cost or at a nominal price. All that the teacher 
has to do is to keep his eyes and ears wide open, 
be constantly on the look-out for any information 
about these things and untiringly apply for these 
materials.” 

The writer then proceeds to fill seven pages with 
the names and addresses of organizations which 
have such material, and describes the items in de- 
tail. Most of the organizations are located in Mad- 
ras, Bombay, Calcutta and New Delhi, but ad- 
dresses in the United States and England are also 
listed. 

Typical organizations are the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Government of India; Shell International Pe- 
troleum Company; educational film companies; 
embassies of many countries; the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co.; the Bombay offices of many airlines; and 
the Tobacco Export Promotion Council. 

The second publication is a 94-page Treasure 
Chest for Teachers, published in 1960 by the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers and the Schoolmaster 


Publishing Co., Ltd. (London, three shillings). 
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FOR THE ASKING 


Listed are scores of associations which issue ma- 
terial on literature, mathematics and other sciences, 
social studies, natural: sciences, agriculture and 
the arts, not to mention “good grooming, including 
dressmaking, clothes care and hygiene.” Other sec- 
tions list services available to teachers and schools 
from embassies and legations and from industrial, 
commercial and transport concerns. Again the 
items are described in detail. 

The third publication is a 51-page mimeographed 
document titled A Teacher's Guide to Free Cur- 
riculum Materials for Schools. It was compiled by 
fourth-year students, secondary education majors, 
in the College of Education, Prasarn Mitr, Thailand. 
The students received assistance in publishing the 
list from the General Education Development Proj- 
ect, a part of the cooperative program between the 
Thai Ministry of Education and the U. S. Operations 
Mission to Thailand. 

The booklet is arranged by subjects, running 
from “agriculture” to “world maps.” Typical list- 
ings are atomic energy, Colombo plan, health ed- 
ucation, juvenile court, nutrition, poultry, science, 
space ships, UNICEF, and vocational guidance. 
The sources, practically all with offices in Bangkok, 
include embassies and legations, airlines, depart- 
ments of the Thai government and travel services. 

Finally, there is a paper-backed 289-page book- 
let entitled Free and Inexpensive Educational Aids 
(Dover Publications, Inc., New York, 1960, $1.35). 
Prepared by Thomas J. Pepe, a school superintend- 
ent, this booklet lists over 1500 carefully selected 
books, films, folders, charts, posters, slides and 
booklets, almost all of them free upon application 
to business organizations that produce them. 

There are, I think, several conclusions to be 
drawn. 

Many business concerns and associations, as 
well as government bureaus, travel agencies and 
other organizations, issue material of an educa- 
tional nature. Most of it can be had free. With a 
little initiative, teachers in both developing and 
advanced countries can help remedy shortages in 
teaching aids by using these materials. 

A useful project for a class in a teacher-training 
college would be to prepare a listing of the mate- 
rial available in its own area and distribute the 
document to local teachers. 
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Certain precautions should be observed. Re- 
quests for free material should be made on of- 
ficial school stationery, if possible, and the posi- 
tion of the writer (teacher, principal, librarian) 
should be made clear. Before encouraging pupils 
to write for samples, etc., teachers should first 
contact the companies to see what is available and 
useful. 

When writing to a company, express the focus 
of your interest. As a result you are apt to merit 
special consideration and receive, in addition to 
your original request, a variety of related and 
pertinent materials. 

A sample copy of each item should be requested 
before ordering in quantity. The exact title of the 
item should be specified, and ample time given 
for response. 

The donor companies appreciate receiving let- 
ters of thanks for the materials supplied. 

All materials offered should be carefully scanned 
for objectivity, freedom from political or other 


bias, educational soundness, and easy incorpora- 
tion into the curriculum, individual study or class- 
room project. As our South Indian colleague puts 
it: “Simply because things can be got free, the 
teacher should not go on storing things indiscrimi- 
nately and turn his classroom into a lumber room. 
There should be a judicious selection of materials 
applied for and on receipt they should be properly 
classified . . . so that they can be quickly and easily 
made use of for learning purposes.” 

And finally, there is this to be said. The need 
for textbooks and other materials will not be met 
by the spotty generosity of private business con- 
cerns. Only expenditures by school authorities will 
do that. But once this is understood, we readily go 
along with the final words of our Indian colleague: 
“Opportunities are myriad; sources are plentiful. 
All that is required is a teacher with energy, en- 
terprise and enthusiasm who possesses an inquisi- 
tive and alert mind.” 


Primary school children in Iran learn to tell time. 
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TELEVISION AND THE SCHOOL 


by HENRY R. CASSIRER 


Adapted from the December 1960 issue of Unesco 
Chronicle. 


Titevision AND THE SCHOOL—two worlds apart. 
Here, there is entertainment, there, hard work; here 
pleasure, there education. The television producer 
resents being called an educator, and the last thing 
many teachers would have in their house is a tel- 
evision set. Yet these two worlds cross paths at 
more than one point. To discover these meeting 
points has become an urgent necessity. The blend- 
ing of television and education holds promise for 
both. Educational objectives can bring unexpected 
enrichment to TV programing, while TV consti- 
tutes a new educational resource whose importance 
is only beginning to be grasped. 

The spread of television during the past decade 
has been staggering. The number of countries in 
which TV has been introduced increased from 5 
to 50, and the number of receivers from hardly 
more than 4 million to over 80 million. The march 
of TV continues its pace. Few countries have 
reached the saturation point, while many countries 
in Asia and Africa begin to join the TV family of 
the world. As entertainment television continues its 
spectacular advance, educators who were initially 
hostile to TV, or believed it was none of their con- 
cern, have begun to ask themselves whether they can 
any longer ignore this medium of communication, 
and whether it might not, in fact, be placed in 
their service. 

The first use of TV for teaching purposes was 
made almost simultaneously in France, Japan and 
the United States of America. Since that time, others 
have also introduced regular educational TV serv- 
ices, among them, Australia, Canada, Colombia, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Venezuela. A far greater 
number of countries have already carried out small 
experiments, or prepared precise plans for the in- 
troduction of TV into schools. In addition, there is 
growing use of “closed circuit” TV for educational 
purposes in medical schools, universities, vocational 
training centers and even school systems. 

The use of TV in schools raises many problems. 
Television programs are expensive to produce and 
receivers are relatively costly. To make real use 
of television in education, it would be necessary 
to arrange a number of simultaneous programs 
received at all hours of the day and evening. The 
co-ordination of centrally produced programs with 
school schedules and lesson plans of individual 
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classrooms constitutes everywhere an obstacle to 
the full utilization of TV. 

Similarly, there are many problems from the 
point of view of educational methodology. What 
should be the role of the classroom teacher with 
regard to the TV program? Does not the viewing 
of programs induce passivity rather than provoke 
active attitudes of work and learning? The skilful 
judicious use of TV can meet some of these prob- 
lems, but others are inherent in the medium itself. 

The limitations and handicaps of TV in educa- 
tion are apparent. That is why it would be fool- 
hardy to advocate its use unless pressing needs make 
it appear as the better of the two possible alter- 
natives: expanding education with the help of avail- 
able resources, or having recourse to TV as an 
additional force. If there were no pressing needs 
today in the world of education, it would be pos- 
sible to engage in a purely academic discussion 
on the potential value of TV. But the needs are 
there, in all societies—needs which have led many 
to speak of a crisis in education. 

Teacher shortage is one of the most obvious 
aspects of this crisis; a shortage of teachers on 
all levels, and particularly in certain subject areas. 
How can TV help here? An example is T'elescuola— 
a complete course in the pre-vocational school cur- 
riculum broadcast by Italian TV for use in rural 
communities where there are no school facilities 
beyond the elementary grades up to the eleventh 
year. These programs are seen by regularly organ- 
ized viewing groups (mostly children, but adults 
also follow the course) under the direction of a 
local personality whose knowledge is above that of 
the students, but who is not an accredited teacher. 
The groups not only view the programs but carry 
out regular assignments which are checked by cor- 
respondence in Rome. Here is a combination of 
TV and teaching by correspondence which, during 
its initial year, brought education within reach of 
over fifty thousand students. 

Another example is the teaching in the United 
States of subjects in which schools suffer from an 
acute shortage of qualified teachers, for instance, 
in science, art or music. Television lessons are de- 
signed to aid the overburdened teacher in the ele- 
mentary class who is incapable of coping satisfac- 
torily with all the subjects which he is expected to 
teach. But the purpose of these programs is not to 
replace the teacher. The role of the classroom 
teacher as educator, as the person who controls 
student work, who suggests and checks follow-up 
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TV instruction in a U. S. classroom. 


work, who can answer questions and give individual 
attention, is more important than ever. 

The use of inadequately qualified teachers has 
become an unavoidable necessity in many countries. 
In-service training must therefore supplement pre- 
service training. Television programs, whether ad- 
dressed to the classroom, or designed more speci- 
fically to instruct in the teaching of individual sub- 
jects, and which are seen by the teachers in the 
schools before or after their normal day’s work, 
are another device used to improve the situation. 

With the rapid advance of science and the equally 
rapid changes in social, economic and _ political 
conditions, it is necessary to introduce new subjects 
into the curriculum, or to teach established subjects 
with fresh content and new methods. Here, TV 
proves to be more flexible and “more immediately 
effective than textbooks or films in providing the 
teacher with up-to-date materials and in training 
him for the new tasks. 

Book-bound and classroom-bound teaching has 
its limitations even under the best conditions. 
Drama which has been written to be seen is studied 
as dull reading matter. Scientific theories which 
have revolutionized industry are taught as abstract 
lessons. Geography and history become inanimate 
subjects in the student’s mind. Here, TV can enrich 
the lesson and broaden the view of the learner. The 
professional performance of Shakespeare or Mo- 
liére; the application of science to industrial pur- 
poses; vivid film reports on distant lands and 
interviews with outstanding personalities which TV 
can bring into the classroom are an additional re- 
source much appreciated even by the best teacher. 

The key to good utilization of TV is close coop- 
eration between programing, the educator and the 
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learner himself. Frequently it is feared that TV 
may render the teacher useless. In fact, experience 
has shown that his task may change, but that his 
role, if anything, becomes even more difficult and 
exacting. He must prepare the program in the 
classroom; he must assign follow-up work and re- 
spond to many questions aroused by the broadcast. 
He finds himself challenged, and therefore some- 
times resentful, but a good teacher will rise to this 
challenge and benefit from a good program to en- 
hance the learning of his pupils. 

Motivation is an essential condition of educa- 
tion. A stirring TV program can open minds which 
will search for greater information, for understand- 
ing and knowledge; it will thus be more demanding 
upon the teacher. Poorly used TV certainly can lead 
to passivity, but good educational TV will arouse 
the student to more learning, more experiments, 
more discussion and more inquiry. 

In TV, as in textbooks, or indeed in all educa- 
tion, it is dangerous to do the “second best.’”” Minds 
can be stifled as easily as they can be aroused, and 
one TV program can have this effect upon thou- 
sands of students. Television programs are neither 
cheap, nor easy to produce. As a resource expected 
to teach entirely on its own, it will rarely be suc- 
cessful, except with the mature student who has ac- 
quired skill in independent learning. But if tele- 
vision is part of a broad educational process, if it 
responds to clearly conceived needs, and if the 
teaching process is closely associated with program 
production and utilization, TV can be a valuable 
force in the improvement and expansion of demo- 
cratic education, and in the necessary effort to 
attune the changes in education to the changes 
in our age. 
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POPULAR CULTURE 


AND PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Six months ago in London the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales sponsored a three- 
day conference on “Popular Culture and Personal 
Responsibility.” Experts from the world of radio, 
television, films, newspapers and magazines dis- 
cussed the growth of communications in modern so- 
ciety; moral and cultural standards in mass media; 
the effects of mass media particularly on young peo- 
ple; how the media are being used; and what can be 
done to improve them. The following article about 
the conference appeared in the November 4, 1960 
issue of The Schoolmaster, published by the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers of England and Wales. 


Tar CONFERENCE ON ‘Popular Culture and Per- 
sonal Responsibility” arranged by the N.U.T. in 
London brought together for the first time nearly 
every organized body in the country which is di- 
rectly concerned in some way with the education 
of young people. Its purpose was exploratory—to 
see if these bodies are as concerned as teachers are 
about the growing gap between the culture pat- 
terns inculcated in school and those purveyed by 
television, cinema, press, radio and advertising. 


By bringing face to face some of the consumers 
and some of the providers of mass media the meet- 
ing provided a unique forum for the discussion of 
the influences which play with increasing intensity 
on the minds and emotions of young people. 


The conference did not become, nor was it in- 
tended to be, an assault on the providers of the 
mass media. As teachers we acknowledge all that 
is good and commendable in the press, cinema and 
television, and there is a great deal of it. It was not 
the Union’s purpose to engage in any wholesale 
condemnation. Many men and women of great in- 
tegrity and ability are engaged in the production 
of newspapers, films and television programs, and 
their work is both a service and an asset to the 
community. 

What we are concerned about is the vast desert 
of the third rate, spurious and materialistic mat- 
ter purveyed with appalling accessibility by some 
of the mass providers—matter which is a “direct 
and ingulting contradiction” to all that the schools 
are trying to do. 

It is not enough for the mass providers to say 
they are giving the public what they want. In 
modern society it is not only teachers who are 
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educators, and the teachers cannot by themselves 
pull all, of the cultural chestnuts out of the fire. 
The mass media are just as much a part of the 
community as the schools, and it simply will not 
do for the buck to-be passed entirely to the schools 
for raising the cultural and moral standards of 
the community. 


Our criticism against the mass media is that in 
their worst manifestations they play up the debased 
values of materialism, violence and salaciousness, 
which are gnawing at the roots of our society. The 
schools are concerned to provide an armor against 
the galloping materialism so successfully exploited 
by high pressure sales methods and modern advertis- 
ing techniques. If education means anything at all, it 
means opening up young people’s minds so that they 
can learn to understand the facts, judge them, evalu- 
ate them, use them; it means deliberately subject- 
ing their characters and personalities to creative 
influences so that they can live richly, fully and im- 
aginatively. At present the mass media, in the con- 
ditions of an affluent society, are working against 
the values which the schools are trying to inculcate. 


What can be done about it? Far from attacking 
the mass media, we invite their cooperation and sup- 
port. We ask them to decide whether they are on 
the side of the schools in building up constructive 
values and standards. Or whether they prefer to 
stand aside and offer no defense against the en- 
croaching desert. We ask them to consider whether 
the schools are getting a fair chance. If not, what 
are they prepared to do about it? Will they, for 
instance, lend their weight, through the press and 
television, to a national effort to find more teachers, 
to see that schools get classes of a reasonable size, 
adequate playing space, and every opportunity to 
put young people in touch with the best things of 
the mind and spirit? 

The providers of the mass media cannot contract 
out of their responsibility for the preservation of the 
standards and values on which our society is based. 
Nor can parents. Nor can teachers. As Sir Ronald 
Gould told the conference in his final summing up, 
the N. U. T. accepts the challenge to do all it can to 
help. As teachers, however, we value our freedom to 
teach as we think best. We also value the freedom of 
others who work in the media of newspapers, tele- 
vision, radio, film and advertising. We are unlikely, 
therefore to propose anything which would curtail 
the liberty of the mass providers. 
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But the fact is that neither the teachers nor so- 
ciety as a whole are yet doing enough to establish 
the values in which we believe. Beethoven and 
Shakespeare are not everyone’s cup of tea, and we 
serve cultural standards badly if we are snooty 
about the “pick of the pops” and deride the popular 
music which gives pleasure to thousands of young- 
sters. Only by entering their experience can we hope 
to lead them on to broader paths. Improvement can 
only be made by an acceptance of popular culture. 
Enjoyment of “Tell Laura I Love Her,” for instance, 
is different only in degree from an appreciation of 
the slow movement of the “Eroica.” To lead from 
one to the other is the proud task of education. 

There are other questions too which we must ask 
ourselves as teachers. Do we know enough about 
the popular forms of mass media to enter into the 
experience of our own pupils? Dr. Himmelweit told 
the conference that only six per cent of teachers 
discuss television programs with their classes. How 


many never visit a cinema or look at the glossies 
and other magazines which play so big a part in 
formulating their pupils’ opinions? It is no good 
saying these things are beneath us. They are part 
of every young person’s environment and living ex- 
perience and therefore relevant to our own situation. 

With closer knowledge of the mass media, per- 
haps as teachers we can make our teaching more 
effective, so that our pupils can build onto their 
lives the good things in our own experience. But it 
is surely reasonable to expect that the providers of 
the mass media will not undo in the next breath all 
that is being so painstakingly built up in our schools. 

Education is not the enemy of popular culture. 
It is through education that teachers can help, as 
Mr. Gerald Beadle of the B. B. C. said, to make good 
things popular and popular things good. The means 
are there—in the schools, the newspapers, the cin- 
ema, and on television and radio. At present, only 
the morale, heart and will are in short supply. 


In Bombay, India, a woman dressed in strict purdah examines a filmstrip that she has 
just seen projected. Curiosity has overcome her traditional reserve. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN DEVELOPING NATIONS: 


Translated and adapted from the January 1960 
issue of Education Nationale, published by the 
Ministry of National Education, Morocco. 


Aiviio-nsuax Aips play an important role in 
basic education and community development. 

The aim of basic education is to help those who 
have not received an education in the regular edu- 
cational establishments to understand the problems 
of the environment in which they live and their 
rights and their duties, both as citizens and as 
human beings. 

For such a program audio-visual aids are essen- 
tial. They should be prepared in such a way as to 
make the life of illiterates, particularly in rural 
areas, a little easier and encourage them to support 
governmental action designed to improve their eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural conditions. 

Audio-visual aids must be an integral part of 
broader programs for community development; 
these programs should be prepared by the govern- 
ment. A Scottish report emphasizes: “The very 
concept of community planning . . . requires the 
assistance—in a coordinated and not haphazard 
manner—of all national agencies concerned. In 
order to attain their final objective, which is to 
improve the condition of the individuals within 
the family and the community, technical services 
must be organized in a way that will respect the 
indivisibility of the welfare of the individual.” 

Audio-visual aids have, broadly speaking, two 
advantages: 


1. They enable one to reach an audience com- 
posed largely of illiterates or neo-literate per- 
sons; and 


2. They constitute an excellent means of coping 
with the lack of qualified teachers. 


In using them, several questions must be con- 
sidered. We must know what kinds of audio-visual 
aids are needed, and we must undertake to organ- 
ize the production and distribution of such aids. 

Concerted action is needed in order to create 
audio-visual aid centers able to take care of exist- 
ing needs on a national scale. It is also indispen- 
sable for amateurs to give way to professionals, 
since the effectiveness of audio-visual aids depends 
on the quality of the materials. 

The success of the enterprise will depend on the 
educators. The audio-visual aids must answer their 
needs, if the material is to be utilized with maximum 
effectiveness. The producer of audio-visual aids is 
at the service of the teachers and, through them, at 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


the service of the public. When the user himself 
produces the aids there is no problem, if he has the 
necessary training to do so; in the opposite case 
there may be difficulties, especially if the producers 
are not acquainted with the imperative needs of 
the local users. It would be desirable for producers 
to be familiar with the environment in which their 
materials will be employed; the production of audio- 
visual aids must take into account both material and 
human realities. 


Aids that require the use of projectors (films and 
slides), are less practical for use by local teachers 
because of problems of transporting and maintain- 
ing the projection apparatus. Other types (photo- 
graphs, puppets, theatrical accessories) are more 
highly appreciated; they are less costly, and easier 
to transport and operate. 


Every teacher should be kept informed regularly 
of the audio-visual aids at his disposal, and he must 
be able to obtain them easily. 


It would seem desirable to initiate local teachers 
into the methods of production and utilization of 
audio-visual aids, and to put at their disposal a 
facility to manufacture them. 


Audio-visual aid centers should also organize 
supplementary activities, such as projects for eval- 
uating the aids. Such a task could, for example, be 
entrusted to a social science expert who would 
cooperate with the teachers. 

One problem that arises is a linguistic one. To 
what extent will the usefulness of a film be increased 
by producing a version in the local language? It 
is probable that if the clothing, scenes, situations 
and customs depicted are totally unfamiliar to the 
audience, a translation of the commentary would 
not suffice to enable them really to identify them- 
selves with what they see. We must remember that 
it is hopeless to try to use a particular aid in a 
country if the very content of the material is in- 
comprehensible to the public. 


We must distinguish between distribution made 
for the purpose of reaching a specific goal and 
distribution for purely recreational purposes. We 
must not lose sight of the precise purpose of the 
distribution, and we must know which films are the 
most effective, and why. 

The aim in distribution is to have the desired 
article at the desired place and time by the fastest 
and cheapest means available. Inventories of min- 
imum needs should be drawn up for every library 
of audio-visual aids. The film libraries should see 
to it that equipment for projecting the films is in 
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Students in a teacher training center in Libya. 


good condition and in the hands of qualified per- 
sonnel. It is clear that it is not enough to have 
audio-visual aids—it is also necessary to have 
the equipment needed for their use; otherwise it 
is like having weapons and no ammunition. 


Teachers should be regularly brought up-to-date 
on the advantages and disadvantages of certain 
visual aids in order to profit from the experience 
of others. We are told, for example, that it is diffi- 
cult to obtain and to transport blackboards in iso- 
lated regions, but in certain parts of India and 
Thailand the teachers themselves make blackboards 
(out of heavy wrapping paper, lampblack, powdered 
glass or fine sand and glue) that can be rolled up 
and hand-carried. 

The “village theater” offers advantages which we 
are gradually learning. Experience has shown that 
it alone answers fully certain specific requirements 
of popular education. It is the most authentically 
national of visual aids because it is based on apti- 
tude for and love of theater that is found through- 
out the nation, and it is closely connected with va- 
rious local customs and traditions. 

The village theater is also the best way to create 
an atmosphere of good will in rural communities. 

However, one should not think that one kind of 
audio-visual aid is intrinsically superior or inferior 
to others. Any teaching aid is effective in the hands 
of a good teacher who knows exactly how to get 
the most out of the materials at hand under the 
circumstances. 
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Lefranc said, “One should not expect a miracle 
from one or several isolated audio-visual aids. 
The secret of their effectivenes lies not in the indi- 
vidual object, whatever its value, but in a series of 
them, for the effect of these aids is cumulative.” 

Fred Wale wrote: “In order to carry out a pro- 
eram of community education, it is not enough to 
buy a movie truck equipped with the most modern 
projection apparatus and send it into the mountains, 
the plains, and the deserts to show the inhabitants 
films on subjects that outsiders consider important 
for them. It is not enough to show a Walt Disney 
film on the dangers of polluted water and end up 
with a pretty poster showing Indians in their native 
costume. Nor are drawings and pictures of various 
kinds, film strips, puppets, or any other of these 
useful inventions enough. Community education is 
none of these—and all of them. It is all of them 
when these various aids are so completely integrated 
into the over-all structure that the latter collapses 
if they are withdrawn. When the writer, the motion- 
picture producer, the graphic arts specialist and the 
educator are one, when they are entirely in agree- 
ment on the objectives to be attained and the meth- 
ods to be used, then—and only then—may the audio- 
visual aids be used successfully in a program of 
community education.” 

One last factor limits the use of audio-visual 
materials: the training of the user. 

Sometimes this material is considered too val- 
uable to be entrusted to teachers whose adminis- 
trative capabilities are believed to be inadequate. 
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Construction and use of audio-visual materials are taught at a health training center in Paraguay. 


An “‘administrator” is then called in, and given a 
chauffeur and projectionist. In such instances the 
program for the “performance” is often arranged 
in accordance with the preferences of the village 
notables, forgetting that this valuable material for 
aiding community development was meant above 
all to instruct the entire community and not to 
amuse a privileged minority. The purpose of edu- 
cating the community is frequently lost sight of 
completely, according to Mr. Athalye, visual aids 
specialist and member of the Unesco mission in 
Thailand. 

Mr. Wale emphasizes the point that “It is a rather 
discouraging waste to put carefully prepared educa- 
tional tools in the hands of someone who, by train- 
ing and nature, is no more than a projectionist.” 

The teacher thus occupies a key position, for it 
is he who must decide what is advisable in the light 
of the circumstances. He must be given special train- 
ing, but he must also be aided by specialists or tech- 
nicians who are experienced in using these materials. 

In conclusion, I must stress the need for coopera- 
tion, first, on the part of the specialists. It often 


happens that an audio-visual aid is a failure not 


because of technical defects but because of an ob- 
vious lack of cooperation and coordination among 
specialists in the teaching methods employed. It is 
absolutely indispensable that the materials be pro- 
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duced through close collaboration among the spe- 
cialists. And this need not mean any mechanization 
of their activities nor any diminution of their 
initiative. 

Second, cooperation on the part of organizations. 
Any program of basic education presupposes the 
existence of good ways of utilizing teaching aids 
and a good system of distribution. These in turn 
require the organization and cooperation of numer- 
ous agencies, both governmental and private. 

Third, cooperation on the international level. 
Many books and posters are received from abroad, 
and most radio sets receive foreign broadcasts. 
Photographic and printed documents of educational 
value are often produced outside the country where 
they are used, so that cooperation must be arranged 
not only with the domestic producers but also with 
those abroad. In order for these exchanges to be 
useful, the interested countries must reach agree- 
ment concerning the most appropriate techniques 
as well as the nature and the content of the mate- 
rial to be prepared. The various countries should 
also cooperate with a view toward exchanging in- 
formation concerning existing materials, technical 
progress, and the results of experience and research 
in the field. Such cooperation might very well bring 
about the organization of seminars during which 
participants could express their various points of 
view and observations. 
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RURAL TELEVISION IN JAPAN 


Extracted from a book with the same title, published 
by Unesco in 1960. 


Tix: LAND REFORM attempted in Japan immediate- 


_ly after the end of the war removed various bonds 


which shackled many farmers, and prepared the way 
for them to lead a life as free men in a new society. 
But neither the new constitution nor the new social 
system could so easily emancipate them from the 


conventional concepts and attitudes which had gov- 


erned them for many generations. 
In the domain of agricultural production, the 
farmers’ attitudes towards progress, improvements 


_and cooperation hindered the increase in produc- 


tivity which might have been accelerated by new 
devices and cooperation. General apathy towards 
“rationalization” or a “scientific approach” is the 
greatest cause of setbacks in the modernization of 
farming villages and the raising of the level of rural 
culture. It was clearly perceived that, in order to 
alter these attitudes, adult education was needed in 
rural villages, and the government as well as other 
public bodies invested considerable efforts and re- 
sources to this end. 

The Ministry of Education took strong measures 
to establish an adult education center, or kominkan 
(community hall), in every town and village in the 
country. These community centers are actively play- 
ing their part as cultural centers both for the young 
and for adult farmers. However, it is still very diffi- 
cult to get male adults to take part in these activities. 
They are mostly the heads of the family, and are too 
busy eking out a livelihood. In addition, they will 
not always permit their wives, sons and daughters to 
participate in adult education activities. Thus, rural 
villagers, as a whole, have a rather passive attitude 
towards the work of these community centers. 

The cinema has proved a useful medium for so- 
cial education, especially since the end of the war. 
Many community centers are equipped with 16mm. 
projectors. But the selection of films is very difficult, 
as they are not effective when the problem dealt with 
in the film does not correspond to the needs of the 
villagers. 


Radio is also used in adult education as a sub- 
stitute for well-known speakers, and in fact there 
are some villages where radio is very successfully 
employed. Moreover, individual households have 
radio sets even in the remotest rural villages. It is, 
however, very difficult to get the farmers interested 
in group listening. 

Rural villagers are fond of meeting to chat, play 
games or drink together. To encourage these habits, 
the community centers provide them with a good 
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place in which to meet. If there is a competent or- 
ganizer and a good way of getting the villagers in- 
terested, adult education of farmers may be very 
successtul. 

In order to make good use of television in the 
promotion of social education, the following three 
problems must be solved: 


1. How to bring television within easy access of 
rural villagers; in other words, how can they buy 
a television set with a minimum financial contri- 
bution from each villager? 

2. What would be a suitable means by which farm- 
ers could be made to consider television programs 
not merely as entertainment but as something 
constructive and elevating? 

3. Who should take the lead and induce the viewers 
to use what they have learned from television in 
the solution of their daily problems; or, what et- 
forts should be made to turn viewing experience 
into group action? 


The first problem may be solved by a joint pur- 
chase, the second by collective viewing at the com- 
munity center, and the third by establishing group 
centers combined with collective viewing. It is only 
after these problems have been solved that television 
will link the community in social or adult education, 
and will not only furnish the villagers with whole- 
some recreation, but will also produce action and 
better standards of living. 

Collective viewing of television programs in rural 
districts was the first stage in an experimental re- 
search project to improve adult education in the 
farming areas. This began with the organization of 
tele-clubs and group viewing of special television 
programs broadcast by NHK from January to 
March 1957. Sixty-four farming villages were 
chosen from 26 prefectures and nominated as the 
test villages, one local leader being selected for each 
test village. Most were secretaries in charge of com- 
munity centers, or school teachers. Training courses 
were organized to give them the necessary knowl- 
edge to act as leaders and researchers as well. A 
handbook was prepared and distributed. At the same 
time a special effort was made to install a 17-inch 
television set in every test village. By early Novem- 
ber 1956 all the test villages had finally purchased 
sets with some financial assistance from Unesco and 
the National Treasury, and these were installed by 
NHK technicians. 

The functioning of these tele-clubs, farmers’ pref- 
erences for programs, the study as to which pro- 
grams are most effective in providing educational 
and cultural information, the survey of how a spe- 
cial “Farming Village in Progress” series has had, 
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through the tele-clubs, positive effects upon produc- 
tion and the improvement of living conditions—all 
these surveys have been conducted with the twofold 
objective of answering the following questions: 

1. Is television useful for the promotion of culture 

and education among the general masses? 

2. Is the tele-club an effective and adequate means 

of social education for farm villages? 

In the farming villages, such activities as group 
viewing of television with a post-viewing discussion 
proved to be new experiences for the villagers in 
various ways. 

The tele-club was completely different in char- 
acter and atmosphere from other “educational” 
group activities, such as the youth meeting, the 
housewives’ study meeting, the adult school, and the 
study meetings on agriculture. At a tele-club, people 
of all ages, regardless of sex and income, were gath- 
ered in one place in a relaxed atmosphere. 

At the earlier stage of the tele-club some of the 
local leaders were so eager for the full operation of 
the meeting that they hastily entered into premature 
post-viewing discussion and almost forced reluctant 
women and old people to speak at the gathering, 
thus making the villagers disinclined to come to the 
meetings. In these cases the leaders were not fully 
aware of the essential character of the tele-club and 
blundered by applying the same old techniques of 
social education to it. 

Analysis of the reasons why the tele-club gained 
the support of the villagers in a comparatively short 
period of time indicated at least two factors. 

The first factor is attributable to television itself. 
Of various mass media made possible by modern 
technology, television comes nearest to the masses. 
Unlike the newspaper, there is no effort to read. 
Radio is somewhat unsatisfactory because it is pure- 
ly oral. In the case of films, people have to go to the 
cinema and pay the admission fee. Television, which 
combines all the strong points of other mass media, 
was received with an ease and readiness that had 
not been experienced in other cases. To rural peo- 
ple, who tend to be suspicious of anything new and 
are not inclined to enjoy entertainment at their own 
expense, television brings ample’ entertainment and 
culture in an easily acceptable form, and provides 
an extremely convenient and enjoyable pastime. 

The variety of programs and the continuous 
broadcasting of television were also welcomed by 
the rural people. The wide range of material enabled 
the various classes of viewer to enjoy the programs 
according to their own tastes; and, in that the 
television was not intended for certain privileged 
groups, it gave the people who came to the meetings 
a certain sense of equality. 

The continuity of programs made the viewers feel 
at ease because they thought that, if they missed the 
program today, they would be able to see it the next 
day. At the same time, they were also tempted to 
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come to see the continuation of last week’s pro- 
grams. This helped to increase the size of the gath- 
erings and to transform them into a more organic 
whole. As time went on, they developed from a vague 
get-together of people into an organic group where 
group activity was possible. 

The second factor, which is believed to have im- 
planted the idea of the tele-club in the life of the 
villagers, is the type of gathering, that is, group 
viewing. Farmers did not attend the gathering to be 
“educated” but came to get some recreation and 
entertainment. However, group viewing gradually 
changed their comparatively easy and passive atti- 
tude into positive participation. 

The place where the television set was installed 
was, of course, open to the villagers: everyone was 
free to go there, but they had equally the right to 
stay away. Though very convenient, the tele-club 
was not supported in the beginning by the villagers 
as something they had organized for themselves. 
What brought the people together was the fascina- 
tion of television itself, combined with curiosity 
about something new. 

The villagers began to take an interest in more 
serious subjects rather than in gossip and idle chat- 
ter. Television helped the farmers to open their 
mouths, to express their thoughts and to learn that 
it is not, after all, such a difficult thing to talk in the 
presence of other people. Moreover, after expressing 
their thoughts, they had a sense of satisfaction. 

The tele-club included all classes of villagers; 
there were, indeed, many villagers who experienced 
this type of group discussion for the first time in 
their lives. 

Thus the tele-club took firm root in the daily life 
of the rural people, thanks to television’s own appeal 
to the masses and to the new technique of group 
viewing. 


The mission of Panorama is to foster a con- 
ception of education that will promote interna- 
tional understanding; to enable teachers in all 
parts of the world to exchange articles and views, 
thereby improving teaching methods and all 
other aspects of education; to defend the rights, 
the material and the moral interests of teachers 
and their organizations; and to bring about 
greater understanding of common problems 
among members of the teaching profession ev- 
erywhere. 

Organizations, institutions and individuals are 
invited to subscribe to Panorama, The annual 
cost is $2.00 (U.S., or the equivalent in any other 
national currency), Inception dates are January 
and July. Please print your name and address 
clearly, enclose the remittance with your request, 
and indicate what langawge edition (French, 
Spanish or English) you desire. 
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BUILDING FOR CHILDREN 


by LEONARD F. GIBBON 


Adaptation of an article reprinted by permission 
of the Editor of Education, London. Education is 
the official organ of the Association of Education 
Committees (England). The author is a staff in- 
spector for buildings and equipment of the Min- 
istry of Education. 


i. IS ONLY in very recent years that a few archi- 
tects have revisited the haunts of their schooldays 
and found that education is no longer what it was 
in their young day. 

And they are right, for in the schools of today 
the emphasis is on “people” rather than on “things.” 
The pupil of 30 years ago spent almost all of his 
time sitting at a desk trying to absorb the words that 
were poured over him—his mind may have been ac- 
tive, but his body was passive. The pupil of today 
adds activity of body to activity of mind and must 
have room in which to move. It is not merely that 
more of the children’s time is taken up with physical 
education and with the so-called “Practical Sub- 
jects.” Movement, animation and zest have invaded 
the classroom and the so-called “classroom” subjects 
have broken their bounds. 

It is easy to see how vitally, for good or ill, ac- 
tivities of this kind are affected by the layout of the 
school, the planning of the classrooms themselves 
and the furniture and equipment they contain. That 
is why we in the United Kingdom believe that no 
architect today can design a good school unless he 
understands what children and teachers actually do. 
The emphasis is more on people, but, of course, in 
studying people, an architect cannot escape a study 
of the things they use as well. So that much research 
has been done on all sorts of questions such as the 
design of pupils’ furniture based on new anthro- 
pometric data — on the best day and artificial light- 
ing arrangements — on the surface of chalkboards 
to avoid glare — on sanitary fittings — and, per- 
haps most far-reaching of all, on the relationship of 
spaces in a building to produce a pleasant, stimulat- 
ing environment that positively fosters the organi- 
zation and conduct of the work of a school. 

The educator’s influence on school design was 
traditionally limited to listing requirements in terms 
of individual spaces and physical standards and the 
old idea was that the architect took over from there. 
Clearly, there was — and often still is — an awk- 
ward gap; a gap that can only be filled if the edu- 
cator cooperates ever more closely with his architect 
colleague. In fact, what is needed is a joint ap- 
proach. And I would go so far as to say that with- 
out a joint approach \no significant advance in 
school design is likely. 
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Obviously, it is not possible for every educator 
to undertake an extensive study of architectural 
problems; equally obviously, the school architect 
cannot turn himself into a professional educator. 
What he can do, however, is to discuss particular 
problems with teachers and observe the behavior of 
children, and he should be encouraged to do so. 


But the needs expressed by different teachers are 
often so contradictory that if the architect is left to 
sort them out on his own there is a serious risk that 
he may become an arbiter of educational issues. 
This difficulty can be overcome if an experienced 
general teacher can work continuously with the ar- 
chitect. 


Another advantage of shared experience is that 
educator and architect are better qualified to look 
ahead. Our schools must last for many years. From 
first sketch design to the time they are occupied and 
in full use may take from three to four years. If their 
design is based on the average teaching practice cur- 
rent at the time they are conceived, the buildings 
will be five years old in educational terms before 
they are fully used. Teaching practice can change 
greatly in five years and before the building ap- 
proaches the end of its useable life, teaching prac- 
tice is certain to change a great deal more. We must 
therefore look well ahead when designing our 
schools, and so far as humanly possible provide the 
future occupants with buildings which will not in- 
hibit developing educational ideas. To some extent, 
we can discern what these will be and provide for 
them in the plan. But more often than not, it is a 
matter of giving the school a building which can 
be readily adapted to meet new needs we cannot 
now foresee. 

In the last resort all that educators want to do in 
schools and all that architects can do to help them 
is conditioned by the administrative sanctions which 
both are bound to observe. Neither the educator nor 
the architect can take exception to the existence of 
administrative safeguards — they are, after all, only 
a formulation of the interests of their ultimate pa- 
trons — the people who have to foot the bill. To my 
plea for the closest links between educator and ar- 
chitect I add, therefore, the proposition that they 
will both achieve their best results if their work is 
reinforced with sympathy and understanding on the 
part of the administrator; that these three comprise 
an essential trilogy for the rapid, economical and 
educationally successful building of schools. 

Let us now watch this trilogy in action. A primary 
school is to be built for the children in a rural hous- 
ing estate whose numbers greatly exceed the ca- 
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pacity of the ancient building that has served the 
nearby village. Consultations with the local people 
show that they think the old school should be re- 
placed. It can no longer satisfy the conditions they 
have learned to associate with the educational op- 
portunities they seek for their children. 


It is important that the whole team — adminis- 
trator, educator and architect — should view the site 
together. It must be carefully examined from several 
points of view; for example, what relation it bears 
to the children’s homes, to shopping centers, to 
transport facilities; whether it is free from trafhc 
and other hazards; the suitability of the soil for 
building; the availability of water, gas, electricity 
and sewerage and the probable cost of making good 
any deficiencies. The landscaping possibilities must 
be appraised, and the architect encouraged to pre- 
serve trees and shrubs that with proper care could 
be used as an element in the landscape gardening of 
the whole. The entire environment in which the 
child lives and is educated is an integral part of his 
education. 

With these matters settled we can turn our atten- 
tion to the children. Very quickly our educator will 
show the architect and the administrator that the 
most significant change which has taken place in 
primary education is the change of emphasis from 
the teacher teaching to the children learning. What 
environment can we create to help this process of 
learning? Together we must study the children in 
action. We shall discover (what perhaps we have 
forgotten, being so far removed from our own 
school days) that school is a new experience, terri- 
fying to some, and certainly demanding surround- 
ings that offer security and protection from the un- 
known. We shall be impressed by the small scale of 
the children and, seeing with their eyes, we shall 
realize that a 12 ft. high wall carries the ceiling al- 
most beyond vision. An important discovery, this. 
It means we might lower our ceiling heights and 
economize on the cube of the building, provided we 
can make sure that the daylight admitted to the 
rooms is adequate and that frequent air-changes can 
be made to safeguard ventilation. 

And the children grow up so very quickly. When 
they come to school they are little more than tod- 
dlers needing help to put on their outdoor clothes. 
We must ask ourselves what this means in the de- 
sign of cloakrooms and toilet facilities? 

But very soon they grow bigger. At seven, if they 
are healthy, they are sturdy little boys and girls who 
can walk and also run quite a distance. But their 
natural attitude is seen when they are lost in play. 
They stand with their legs apart, knees bent and 
body forward; and they delight to squat. What does 
this tell us about floor textures and finishes? The ar- 
chitect says that one of the most difficult conditions 
to satisfy is a floor, resilient and sympathetic to the 
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touch of hands, feet or knees, and easy to keep clean. 
When we watch the boys and girls of 8 and 9 and 10 
for whom squatting has become less comfortable 
than kneeling, we shall appreciate the full signifi- 
cance of this floor problem. 


Perhaps the most striking characteristics of these 
children are their tireless activity (but is it tire- 
less?) ; their inquisitiveness (two or three have just 
asked us what we are doing in their school); and — 
their boisterous nature. We shall be impressed with 
the need to give them space for free movement, op- 
portunities for making and doing and an environ- 
ment which suggests-adventure. And a lot of their 
occupations are dirty — paint and pastels and clay 
and wood — even the girls seem to spill the ingre- 
dients of the strange cakes they are baking, or leave 
about the dressing-up clothes for their make-believe. 
Once again we note the importance of the floor ques- 
tion (evidently several kinds of floor finish are need- 
ed); of providing adequate facilities for washing 
hands, cleaning paint palettes, swilling down the 
clay boards. But this is not only a question of hand 
basins, for here are some boys directing a stream of 
water against the fins of a home-made water wheel. 
So we must provide access to water in several ways, 
and very widely distributed about the school. 


We have already noted the tireless energy of these 
children but here are some who want a bit of peace 
and quiet — they sit peacefully, looking at pictures, 
reading, writing — some are simply looking. The 
ordinary school room scarcely seems the proper 
place for these children — they give the impression 
that they have sunk into the safe recesses of the 
living room at home. Perhaps this is the kind of at- 
mosphere we should try to reproduce in some parts. 
of the school. 


The new approach we have been discussing opens 
up whole vistas of exciting possibilities for the 
designer of school buildings. The educationist no 
longer says, “To teach mathematics build me a room 
of 720 square feet.” Instead he says, “When a boy 
learns mathematics he reads textbooks; works out 
problems with pen and paper; makes lots of experi- 
ments for which he needs materials and tools — 
come and watch — now design a suitable space for 
all you see happening.” With his mind thus freed 
from the idiom of his own professional techniques 
and stimulated by a glimpse into another way of 
thought the architect is put on his mettle to try out 
many variants on the same theme and there is every 
chance he may light upon some solution that had 
occurred to no one before. This is the germ of 
progress. 

This adds another dimension to the architects” 
role for it now includes the task of creating not only 
the outward appearance of a building and its techni- 
cal efficiency but the fitness for purpose of the in- 
terior as well. 
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POSSIBLE REORGANIZATION 


OF THE GERMAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 


by DR. HERMANN OBLINGER 


The author is a professor at the Augsburg (Ger- 
many) Teacher Training Institute. 


Es THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC each State 
has its own autonomous ministry of education. To 
deal with educational problems common to all 
States, however, there are two bodies on a federal 
level. One is the Permanent Conference of Ministers 
of Education and Public Worship, which meets sev- 
eral times a year and tries to reach common deci- 
sions. The other is the Committee on the German 
Educational System, an independent professional 
body consisting of professors, teachers, educational 
policy specialists, and church representatives. This 
Committee has only an advisory function; but, due 
to its independent character and the fact that its 
members are not bound by instructions from any 
organization or governmental agency, the Commit- 
tee’s opinion carries great weight in all debates and 
deliberations concerning the German educational 
system. 

Recently this Committee released a report which 
attracted considerable attention. Termed an “Out- 
line for the Reorganization and Standardization of 
the General Public School System,” it is at present 
the object of much comment. 

The recommendations in the report have two 
aims: 

(1) To standardize the school system of the Federal 
Republic. Owing to the educational autonomy of 
each State, the different school systems are 
threatening to develop in different directions. 

(2) To effect a reorganization of the school system 
that will take into account the changes that have 
taken place in many fields in the last century, 
especially in social conditions, and meet the 
challenges posed by them. 

In preparing the report, the Committee held to 
the principle of retaining practices that had with- 
stood the test of time; it did not, however, hesitate 
to recommend radical changes. 


The principal recommendations were as follows. 
The vertical structure of the present school system— 
Volksschule, middle and high school—is to be re- 
tained, although the three main types are given a 
new emphasis. The Committee justifies the reten- 
tion of this three-part division with the argument 
that the needs of the industrial labor force and the 
educational capacities) of the pupils concerned de- 
mand three different types of objectives with dif- 
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fering required lengths of schooling. The distinc- 
tion is made between those studies leading to a 
job at an early age (Hauptschule); those aiming 
at greater knowledge and broader capabilities 
(Realschule); and those leading to a high school 
diploma (Héhere Schule). Important in this or- 
ganizational scheme, in contrast to the present one, 
is that the present upper level of the Volksschule, 
comprising the seventh and eighth grades, is to be 
extended through the tenth grade, and lifted out of 
the Volksschule to form an independent Haupt- 
schule. 


The present Volksschule is to be designated the 
“basic school” (Grundschule, first through fourth 
erades). Since this lower level of the Volksschule 
has proved itself, it is retained in its present form. 
It is followed by a new level designated as a “tran- 
sitional” level (the Forderstufe, fifth and sixth 
grades). (Concomitant with the regular courses for 
all children, there are to be separate courses on this 
level to enable more gifted children to advance by 
means of extra demands made on them.) The pur- 
pose of this level is (a) to coordinate better the 
transition from the basic school to the more ad- 
vanced schools; (b) to facilitate a decision concern- 
ing the further course of schooling; (c) to bring 
out, or bring out more clearly, the children’s spe- 
cial talents. Organizationally, this transitional level 
is to be made a part of the basic school or the 
Haupischule. 

The Hauptschule (“central” or “common” school; 
seventh through ninth — eventually the tenth — 
grade), is to be lifted out of the present Volksschule 
and receive from the transitional level those pupils 
whose talents lie more in practical fields. Its mission 
is to teach students facts about their native land 
which are practically demonstrable, rather than to 
teach them about the world with abstract system- 
atics. It is to help the person starting an occupa- 
tion at an early age to “stand on his own as a 
human being in modern civilization.” In considera- 
tion of the demands made by the modern business 
world, it will give training not only in elementary 
techniques but in the qualities expected on the job 
nowadays (adaptability, attentiveness, resourceful- 
ness), and awaken a sense of responsibility. The 
teaching of basic mathematics, the natural sciences, 
and manual training is to be increased. Finally, it 
has the task of leading to a meaningful use of 
leisure. 
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The Realschule (seventh to tenth—later eleventh 
—grades) is designed to train the younger genera- 
tion for higher positions in business, technology, 
and administration. It will be more practical than 
the Hohere Schule, but will go beyond the Haupt- 
schule in subject matter and teaching approach. In 
addition to English, greater emphasis will be placed 
on mathematics, physics, and chemistry, with prac- 
tical application predominating over theory. This 
school will end with the granting of the “junior 
maturity” certificate (Mittlere Reife). 

The Hohere Schule, the highest-level secondary 
school, will have a two-fold mission: 

(a) To meet modern civilization’s increasing de- 

mands for fully qualified young people; 

(b) To transmit the “classical values of European 

culture.” 

For this reason there are to be two types of 
Hohere Schule in the future, both leading to high 
school diplomas. 

Training the younger generation for modern in- 
dustrial society will be the prime mission of the 
Gymnasium (seventh through thirteenth year of 
schooling). It will offer a scientific course of study 
with emphasis on German, mathematics, the natural 
sciences, and English, and a linguistic one, with 
emphasis on German, English, French (or Russian) 
and mathematics. The Gymnasium is not to carry 
out vocational or professional training but is mainly 
designed to bring about a knowledge of the princi- 
ples underlying the modern professional and tech- 
nological world and thereby educate for greater 
responsibility. This type of Héhere Schule is in- 
tended to meet the demands of parents who want 
their children to have a chance to rise above their 


own station, which in turn will greatly influence 
parental attitudes toward the school system. In all 
other aspects the Gymnasium resembles closely the 
more practical types of present secondary schools. 

The mission of the Studienschule, on the other 
hand, is to emphasize the importance of traditional 
cultural values. It will accept only specially gifted 
children—as early as their fifth year of schooling 
—for whom “familiarity with great traditional 
values will be a genuine mission in life.” It will 
attempt to make them familiar especially with the 
historical sources of European culture. In the 
seventh grade it will branch off into Greek and 
French sections, a differentiation based on the choice 
of the third foreign language (after Latin and Eng- 
lish). This type of Hoéhere Schule will be followed 
by study at the “humanistic” Gymnasium. Since it 
is particularly demanding in ability to grasp the- 
oretical principles, it would appear to be a school 
for the elite. 

Transfer from one type of school to the other— 
even at a relatively advanced school age—will be 
made much easier. Moreover, departure from the 
Gymnasium at the end of the eleventh grade with a 
junior maturity certificate will be made possible. 

In all schools, promotion will take place only 
every two years. This is intended to enable the school 
to devote itself more to its real educational goals and 
become less of an administrative institution. 

The report was published as a recommendation 
specifically designed to stimulate public discussion. 
It is not a definitive plan and will undoubtedly 
undergo many a change. The discussion of pros and 
cons is quite lively, especially among teacher or- 
ganizations and parent-teacher associations. 


Teaching English at the International School, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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STANDARDS AND ETHICS 
FOR READING SPECIALISTS 


A committee of the International Reading Associa- 
tion, an affiliate of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession, has 
issued a brochure containing minimum standards 
for the professional training of reading specialists 
and a code of ethics for this field. Copies of this 
document and further information may be obtained 
by writing the International Reading Association, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, 
U.S. A. The contents. of the brochure, in abbrevi- 
ated form, follow. 


Ux RECENTLY, reading was considered to be 
a rather simple process which should be learned 
in the early grades. We have now come to recog- 
nize it as a more complex act that develops with 
an individual from kindergarten through formal 
schooling and into adult life. As a result, the de- 
mand for trained personnel in reading at all levels 
has increased tremendously. With the demand high 
and the supply relatively short, the danger of un- 
qualified persons attempting those tasks which only 
a trained reading specialist should undertake has 
become a very real one. One means of preventing 
such occurrences is by establishing minimum stand- 
ards for the professional training of reading special- 
ists. 

The reading specialist may be designated as that 
person who works directly or indirectly with those 
pupils who have failed to benefit from regular class- 
room instruction in reading, and/or who works 
with teachers and administrators to improve and 
coordinate the total reading program of the school. 
For these persons, spending the majority of their 
time in remedial, corrective, or accelerative read- 
ing activities, the following standards should be 
considered minimal. It is recognized that many 
positions, such as those of consultant, supervisor, 
director, and clinical worker, necessitate training 
and experience beyond the minimum standards set 
forth herein. 


Minimum Standards 
I. A minimum of three years of successful teaching 
and/or clinical experience. 

II. A Master’s Degree or a Bachelor’s Degree plus 30 
graduate hours in reading and related areas as in- 
dicated below: 

A. A minimum of 12 semester hours in graduate- 
level reading courses with at least one course 
in 1 and 2, and 3 or 4: 
1. Foundations \or survey of reading 
A basic course whose content is related ex- 
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clusively to reading instruction or the psy- 
chology of reading. Such a course ordinarily 
would be the first in a sequence of reading 
courses. 

2. Diagnosis and correction of reading disabili- 
ties 
The content of this course or courses includes 
the following: causes of reading disabilities; 
observation and interview procedures; diag- 
nostic instruments; standard and informal 
tests; report writing; materials and methods 
of instruction. 


3. Clinical or laboratory practicum in reading 
A clinical or laboratory experience which 
might be an integral part of a course or 
courses in the diagnosis and correction of 
reading disabilities. Students diagnose and 
treat reading disability cases under super- 
vision. 

4. Supervision and Curriculum in Reading 
A study of selected curricula and the plan- 
ning of a sound school curriculum in read- 
ing; an understanding of the functions and 
duties of the reading supervisor or consultant 
and the effective ways of implementing them. 


B. At least one graduate-level course in each of 
the following content areas: 
1. Measurement and/or evaluation 
2. Child and/or adolescent psychology or de- 
velopment 
3. Personality and/or mental hygiene 
4. Educational psychology. 


C. The remainder of the semester hours in reading 
and/or related areas. Courses recommended 
might include one or more of the following: 

1. Literature for children and/or adolescents 
2. Organization and supervision of reading pro- 
grams 

Research and the literature in reading 

Foundations of education 

Principles of guidance 

Nature of language 

Communications 

Speech and hearing 

Exceptional child 

Or any additional courses under IITA and IIB. 


SRO BOOS «ese 


— 


Code of Ethics 


The members of the International Reading Asso- 
ciation who are concerned with the teaching of 
reading form a group of professional persons, obli- 
gated to society and devoted to the service and wel- 
fare of individuals through teaching, clinical serv- 
ices, research, and publication. The members of 
this group are committed to values which are the 
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foundation of a democratic society—freedom to 
teach, write, and study in an atmosphere conducive 
to the best interests of the profession. The welfare 
of the public, the profession, and the individuals 
concerned should be of primary consideration in 
recommending candidates for degrees, positions, 
advancements, the recognition of professional ac- 
tivity, and for certification in those areas where 
certification exists. 

Ethical Standards in Professional Relationships: 

1. It is the obligation of all members of the 
International Reading Association to observe 
the Code of Ethics of the organization and to 
act accordingly so as to advance the status 
and prestige of the association and of the 
profession as a whole. 


2. It is the obligation of all members to main- 
tain relationships with other professional per- 
sons, striving for harmony, avoiding personal 
controversy, encouraging cooperative effort, 
and making known the obligations and serv- 
ices rendered by the reading specialist. 


3. It is the obligation of members to report re- 
sults of research and other developments in 
reading. 

4, Members should not claim nor advertise affili- 
ation with the International Reading Associa- 
tion as evidence of their competence in read- 
ing. 

Ethical Standards in Reading Services: 

1. Reading specialists must possess suitable quali- 
fications for engaging in consulting, clinical, 
or remedial work. Unqualified persons should 
not engage in such activities except under the 
direct supervision of one who is properly quali- 
fied. Professional intent and the welfare of the 
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person seeking the services of the reading 
specialist should govern all consulting or 
clinical activities such as counseling, adminis- 
tering diagnostic tests, or providing remedia- 
tion. It is the duty of the reading specialist 
to keep relationships with clients and interested 
persons on a professional level. 


Information derived from consulting and/or 
clinical services should be regarded as con- 
fidential. Expressed consent of persons in- 
volved should be secured before releasing in- 
formation to outside agencies. 


Reading specialists should recognize the 
boundaries of their competence and should not 
offer services which fail to meet professional 
standards established by other disciplines. 
They should be free, however, to give assist- 
ance in other areas in which they are qualified. 


Referral should be made to specialists in allied 
fields as needed. When such referral is made, 
pertinent information should be made avail- 
able to consulting specialists. 


Reading clinics and/or reading specialists of- 
fering professional services should refrain 
from guaranteeing easy solutions or favorable 
outcomes as a result of their work, and their 
advertising should be consistent with that of 
allied professions. They should not accept for 
remediation any persons who are unlikely to 
benefit from their instruction, and they should 
work to accomplish the greatest possible im- 
provement in the shortest time. Fees, if 
charged, should be agreed on in advance and 
should be charged in accordance with an 
established set of rates commensurate with 
that of other professions. 


Family and friends gather to 
listen to the ‘Farm Hour’ in 
rural Taiwan. 
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TEACHER TENURE LAWS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Adapted from the October 1960 issue of the Re- 
search Bulletin published by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association of the United 
States. 


Tenors LAWS contribute significantly to the se- 
curity of employment of classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals, and other school personnel. 

The basic purpose of tenure legislation is to pro- 
tect teachers who have successfully completed their 
probationary period from unjust dismissal for un- 
founded personal, political, or religious reasons, 
during competent performance of their duties and 
good behavior. At the same time, these laws provide 
for orderly dismissal from the school system of 
teachers who are clearly incompetent professionally, 
or whose conduct is proved to be inimical to the 
best interests of the schools and the pupils they 
serve. 

Contrary to some concepts, tenure laws do not 
guarantee permanent employment or absolute rights 
to their positions to those school employees who 
have acquired tenure status. Rather, these laws re- 
quire school boards to follow prescribed procedures 
before removing or dismissing employees, and pro- 
vide that termination of employment be based on 
legally sufficient grounds. Moreover, legislatures 
may amend or even repeal tenure laws. 

A tenure law may be defined as one which (a) 
provides for continuing employment of teachers 
who, under its terms, have acquired permanent, 
tenure, or continuing contract status; and (b) re- 
quires boards to comply with prescribed procedural 
provisions of notice, statement of charges, and right 
to a hearing before a tenure teacher can be dis- 
missed, or before non-renewal of the teacher’s con- 
tract of employment can be effective. 


To be sure, some tenure laws are so drafted as to 
better safeguard teachers against unfair dismissal 
than others. Those laws which contain specific pro- 
visions with respect to dismissal both during and 
at the end of the school year or the contract term, 
and which detail as well the causes for discharge, 
and the step-by-step procedures to be observed when 
dismissal of a teacher is contemplated, not only 
make it clear to all concerned what the teacher’s 
rights are, but often avoid the necessity of resorting 
to the courts for an interpretation of the law. 

To be differentiated from the tenure law is an- 
other kind of law in force in some states—the con- 
tinuing contract law of the Spring notification type. 
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Such a law lacks the essential provisions of notice, 
statement of charges, and right of hearing before 
a teacher’s employment can be terminated; it re- 
quires only that the teacher be given advance notice 
of non-renewal of his employment contract, and 
ordinarily no reasons need be furnished. Under 
statutory provisions of this kind, the teaching con- 
tract is automatically renewed for the ensuing school 
year unless notice to the contrary is received by a 
specified date. 

At the start of the 1960-61 school year, tenure 
laws were in effect in 37 states, either on a state- 
wide basis, or in certain designated areas only. Con- 
tinuing contract laws of the Spring notification 
type, or annual or long-term contract provisions 
prevailed in the remaining 13 states. 

Tenure laws share certain common characteristics 
in their essential aspects, although there are varia- 
tions from state to state. These are the salient pro- 
visions: 

EMPLOYEES COVERED—In general, tenure 
laws include not only classroom teachers, but also 
supervisors, principals, and other school personnel. 
The types of employees covered are specifically 
mentioned in many laws, while the language in 
some is more general, covering all certified school 
employees. A few statutes extend tenure status to 
classroom teachers alone, or only to teachers and 
principals. Twelve laws explicitly include super- 
intendents, but in five others, they are definitely 
excluded. 

PROBATIONARY PERIOD—AII but two tenure 
laws require that a probationary period be served. 

The probationary period most favored is three 
years. At least 35 laws, state-wide or local in appli- 
cation, specify this period of service before granting 
tenure rights. In Connecticut, Ohio and Kentucky, 
the required probationary periods are shortened for 
teachers who have had tenure in another district; 
while in Pennsylvania, tenure teachers need not 
serve another probationary period in a new district. 

The majority of the laws require the super- 
intendent to recommend the teacher for tenure status 
at the end of the probationary period. In some 
jurisdictions, however, tenure follows automatically 
where no notice of discharge is given at the end 
of the probationary period. 

CAUSES FOR DISMISSAL—Provisions con- 
cerned with legally sufficient causes for dismissal 
follow one of three general types. One enumerates 
specific causes; the second lists specific causes with 
the added phrase, “and for other good and just 
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cause,” or similar language; the third type provides 
merely for dismissal “for cause” with or without 
modifying words such as “good,” “just,” or “reason- 
able.” In addition to these approaches, a few pro- 
visions fail to mention grounds for termination of 
employment of tenure teachers. 


These differences in statutory language can result 
in varying interpretations by the courts, even where 
specific reasons for dismissal of a teacher may be 
the same. On the whole, tenure laws containing spe- 
cific provisions on which dismissal of permanent 
teachers may legally be based provide greater pro- 
tection against unfair dismissal than those which 
merely indicate dismissal for cause. 


When the provisions dealing with causes for dis- 
missal are compared, they reveal the following: 


For the most part, the statutes spell out the 
causes for dismissal, although at present, 12 tenure 
provisions contain no specific causes beyond the 
statutory language, “for cause,” with or without 
the modifying adjectives, “good,” “just,” or “reason- 


able.” 


While the grounds justifying dismissal vary 
widely from one law to the next, either in substance 
or in precise language, the most usual causes writ- 
ten into the laws, in order of frequency of appear- 
ance, are immorality or immoral conduct, incom- 
petency, insubordination, inefficiency, persistent 
violation or refusal to obey school board rules, and 
neglect of duty. 


Most tenure laws provide for dismissal due to 
such contingencies as reduced pupil enrollment, 
abolition of position, or reduction of teaching staff 
due to economies; a number of them outline the 
manner in which reductions in force and re-em- 
ployment may take place, giving preference to 
teachers with seniority. 


The National Education Association Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom recommends a 
minimum of nine essentials to a proper and fair 
school board hearing for inclusion in tenure laws 
which lack detailed procedures: (a) adequate notice 
and statement of charges, (b) presence of counsel, 
(c) testimony of witnesses under oath or affirma- 
tion, (d) right to subpoena witnesses, (e) restric- 
tion of evidence to charges, ({) right to argument 
on evidence and law (g) stenographic transcripts 
of evidence and argument, (h) consideration of 
evidence and argument by the entire school board, 
and (i) vote of at least a majority of the entire 
school board. 
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Where tenure laws prevail, dismissal of teachers 
who have acquired tenure status must follow the 
prescribed statutory procedures. Usual provisions 
require that notice of contemplated dismissal be 
given in advance of a hearing or in advance of 
dismissal. Most often, 30 days’ advance notice must 
be given, but the period may be as short as 5 or 10 
days, or as long as 45 days in some jurisdictions. 
Several laws require only that reasonable notice be 
given. Under some provisions, the notice must con- 
tain a statement of charges, while others entitle the 
teacher to request a statement of reasons for dis- 
missal. Virtually every tenure law mandates that 
written notice be delivered to the teacher personally, 
or that it be sent by registered mail. 

The more customary provision gives the teacher 
the right to request a hearing, although in some 
states a hearing must be held before discharge even 
without request. Commonly, too, the hearing must 
be held within a prescribed time limit, with the 
choice of public or private proceedings left to the 
teacher. Only a few laws expressly provide that 
the hearing must be confined to the charges on 
which dismissal is sought. The most usual specific 
provisions to be found are right of counsel and 
presence of witnesses, with testimony generally re- 
quired to be under oath; the requirement that a 
transcript of the hearing be made is a feature con- 
tained in a number of the laws. 

In many jurisdictions, the tenure laws permit 
teachers to appeal unfavorable decisions of local 
boards or higher educational authorities to the 
courts, although the scope of judicial review and 
the type of proceeding available are circumscribed 
by the controlling tenure provision. But even in 
those states where the statutes declare that local 
board or higher administrative decisions are final, 
under common-law principles, judicial appeal is not 
foreclosed where bad faith, fraud, or abuse of au- 
thority or discretion on the part of the school board 
is shown. 

There appears to be little doubt that fair and 
equitable tenure legislation contribute to the se- 
curity and certainty of employment of profession- 
ally qualified and competent teachers. Although 
great strides have been made in the past quarter 
century in securing effective tenure laws, legal safe- 
guards to give teachers this security have yet to be 
enacted in the 13 states which have no tenure legis- 
lation. In other states, tenure laws need to be modi- 
fied or strengthened so that their objectives are 
fully realized. 
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Photography in the Schools... 

(continued from page 3) 
light and shadow which the eyes are not accus- 
tomed to observing. Finally, certain aberrations 
(vertical lines appear parallel) sometimes create 
a surprising result. 

These are weaknesses that experience will cor- 
rect, but it is well to be aware of them in order 
to avoid mistakes leading to excessive disappoint- 
ment. One of the first operations that must be 
undertaken systematically is to be able to pick a 
significant detail out of a whole picture as the 
idea to be expressed or illustrated. There is no 
lack of subjects and the simplest will often be 
the best. It will therefore be necessary to make 
a prior study in order to accustom children not 
to press on the shutter release until they know 
what they are doing, for while the practice of 
“machine gun shooting” may be acceptable in 
certain cases, it is not advisable for young pho- 
tographers. A good composition must be simple, 
without anything that can detract from the basic 
idea; in a word, it must have unity. It is a fault 
of beginners to have too many things on the same 
negative and thereby give a disagreeable, cluttered 
impression. 

Often, preoccupied with the foreground, not 
enough attention is paid to the rest of the com- 
position, which again may destroy the entire in- 
tended effect. Patience is called for, and one must 
examine carefully everything that appears in the 
view-finder in order to select the best angle for 
the shot. 

Children cannot be told too often to make close- 
ups. They will thus be progressively induced to 
delimit their subject, to choose what seems most 
significant. That is why, in a series of a dozen 
shots, some teachers demand at least five close-ups. 

The explanation by experts of the composition 
of certain photographs produces good results, but 
the lessons learned as a result of collective criti- 
cism led by the teacher are incomparable. In an 
atmosphere of complete freedom everyone can 
express the way he thinks or feels, can compare 
the intention and the actuality, and accept or 
refute the criticism of his comrades. The children 
are generally very appreciative of technical success 
and often prefer a clear but uninteresting photo- 
graph to another with good composition but poor 
technique. It will then be necessary to rectify such 
opinions and, by a new shot, show the correctness 
of the teacher’s judgment. Thus will be developed, 
little by little, perseverance, good taste and appre- 
ciation of work well done. 


Organization of Photography Clubs 


For us the photography club is not a gathering 
of children who, individually and on their own 
account, are using a camera and bringing in the 
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results of their work for collective criticism. It is, 
rather, and above all, a teamwork activity at the 
service of all. This teamwork generally arouses 
enthusiasm and fruitful activities. Together the 
children help each other, discuss, take collective 
action. While hurt feelings are sometimes produced, 
it is rare that collective discussion does not bring 
out certain defects that are strongly condemned 
by the group and oblige the one at fault to correct 
his weakness. 

Nor is the photography club a matter of initi- 
ating young people into the complicated procedures 
of certain specialists. It aims simply to give them 
a taste for a photograph with good composition 
which satisfies the eye and mind. A good photogra- 
pher is not necessarily an expert in physics and 
chemistry but a man who knows how to see. That 
is why we accord to technical problems only the 
time strictly necessary to obtain good photographs 
and good negatives. We should never forget that 
there exist on the market products of perfectly 
satisfactory quality that will take care of our needs. 

The photographic club may be organized in 
various ways, but it is necessary that this new ac- 
tivity be completely voluntary, and that the chil- 
dren have confidence in their advisors. Whether 
it be part of the school Cooperative or an in- 
dependent grouping, the club must teach the chil- 
dren to work together in the accomplishment of 
a common task by putting their various capabili- 
ties together and helping them to adapt themselves 
to the various duties given them. The club elects 
its own officers, who are charged with its adminis- 
tration and relations with others, including adult 
advisors. The latter should never forget that the 
club is not an end in itself but is an instrument 
in the service of the education and development of 
the children. 

After some trial and error, we grouped the chil- 
dren into teams of three. Larger teams comprise 
dead weight, because not all can participate ad- 
vantageously in the work. No particular functions 
are prescribed within the team; the members take 
turns, or designate one of their members to per- 
form specific tasks based on his ability. The es- 
sential thing is that the team perform in common 
the work asked of it, which will always be the 
same series of operations: 


(a) To study the subject to be photographed, in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of the entire mem- 
bership of the club and the assignment made to 
the team; 

(b) To choose the angle and distance of the shot, 
and determine the number of shots to be made; 

(c) To study the lighting in order to discover the 
most favorable time for shooting, or to deter- 
mine if flash photography is necessary; 

(d) To shoot the pictures, taking all customary pre- 
cautions and taking notes on the various shots. 
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This last precaution is particularly important, 
for when the prints are examined it permits com- 
parison of the team’s intentions and the results. A 
small notebook, in which is noted the number of 
the shot, its description, its distance, its lighting 
(perhaps the position of the flash equipment) is 
useful. 

Nothing is more valuable than collective study 
of the results obtained. Each team is asked to 
classify its photographs according to their ex- 
cellence, keeping in mind the points brought out 
by the advisor and the advance discussion. Har- 
monizing the often different opinions within the 
team is a useful first step. Then comes collective 
criticism, with the participation of the teacher, 
and a definitive classification is established. If neces- 
sary, new shots are made. 

Laboratory work is a second stimulating step, 
but it should be reserved to the older pupils who 
thereby develop qualities of neatness, carefulness, 
observation and artistic sense. 

We cannot emphasize too much that advisors 
prohibit any photographic work with makeshift 
facilities. In this field it is absolutely indispensable 
to use materials which have been carefully tested 
by the manufacturers. 

For several years the French section of the In- 
ternational Center for Still and Animated Photog- 
raphy has undertaken a vast campaign for the 
development of photography among the young. 
Contests have been organized on various subjects 
of interest to groups of different ages with the 
collaboration of regional pedagogic institutes and 
the cooperation of manufacturers who lend cameras, 
furnish film and develop negatives. 


THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 
IN PUERTO RICO 


by LUIS MUNOZ MARIN 


Extract from an address delivered by the Governor 
of Puerto Rico at the 49th annual meeting of the 
Puerto Rico Teachers Association. 


| DO NoT have to point out to teachers like your- 
selves that, in Puerto Rico, the concept of revolution 
is deeply rooted in peace and in law. The true mean- 
ing of a social transformation is that a sector of 
the community that had no power and was domi- 
nated by other groups achieved power by its own 
efforts and used it to transform the conditions that 
had adversely weighted upon it. In terms of a de- 
mocracy this means that the will of the people is 
expressed. Where people are denied a free and 
effective vote, they must seek other means to achieve 
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their desires. Where people are not denied the vote, 
there is a completely peaceful open road for them 
to enter on the scene as the protagonist of their 
own drama. 

In Puerto Rico the free vote was never denied; 
but it became corrupt by the custom of buying and 
selling votes. In Puerto Rico, in order for people 
to redeem their democratic power, all that thousands 
of citizens had to do was to redeem their own con- 
sciences, to cease to do violence to their own hon- 
esty, follow their own instincts of integrity. All of | 
this was brought about by a broad campaign of 
extracurricular education. 

The part of this transformation that is of greatest 
scope is still ahead of us. This part is largely de- 
pendent on you, the teachers of Puerto Rico. Recent 
advances of tyrannical countries have meant a chal- 
lenge to the world—and a great challenge to us in 
Puerto Rico—with respect to how we can make 
similar, or greater, advances by means consistent 
with liberty and human dignity. Throughout the 
free world we have to provide education with new 
sinew and new inspiration—not merely scientific 
and technical education in order to compete in the 
matter of sputniks and moon satellites but also, and 
even more so, a type of education linked with wis- 
dom, a civilization in which the intellect is in com- 
mand of the economy and technology instead of 
being their eager servant. 

More than ten thousand men and women, mainly 
young people, have come to Puerto Rico from all 
continents and many islands of the earth to observe 
the transformation we have brought about, within 
the framework of our fraternal association with the 
United States; to see on the spot our fight against 
extreme poverty, our struggle to create an economy 
with greater productivity, fairer concepts of sharing 
and better channels of distribution. Modestly, but 
with legitimate pride, we have seen Puerto Rico 
begin to make contributions to other nations which, 
like ourselves, have faced adversity. This makes us 
proud but not conceited. On the contrary, it stimu- 
lates and challenges us to continue, to redouble our 
efforts, and to orient them to other fields besides 
economic ones. Who knows but that we can provide 
some service to other countries by rendering a 
service to our own spiritual growth? 

I trust that we are on the eve of great educational 
undertakings, as part of this new stage in the great 
Puerto Rican revolution. Toward this end I invite 
the assistance of all the educational authorities: 
this Association, the universities, and our public 
education agencies. I invite them all to cooperate 
in this great undertaking and offer them my own 
cooperation. I am sure that the teachers of Puerto 
Rico, throughout the whole educational system, will 
bring to the revolution new devotion and redoubled 
dedication, even beyond the great devotion and 
sense of duty they have always given. 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


Mass Media of Communication 


This book review has been adapted from the August 
19, 1960 isswe of The Scottish Educational Journal, 
published by The Educational Institute of Scotland. 


, Wow RECENT YEARS it has become fashionable 
to speak glibly of “mass means of communication” 
without stopping to examine too closely what exactly 
these may be. Indeed, most of those who use the 
term seem to have in mind only radio and televi- 
sion, the two media which, above all others, can 
appeal directly, immediately and simultaneously to 
great numbers of people widely dispersed in space 
and which have been made possible only by the 
scientific and technological advances of the present 
century. But surely the term has a wider denota- 
tion than this. There seems no valid reason why, 
for example, the printed word at least should not 
be included under it, and the editors of this book 
(The Year Book of Education, 1960: Communica- 
tion Media and the School. London: Evans Brothers. 
63s.) seem to share this view. They allow, it is true, 
some of their contributors to write as if the printed 
word and every means of communication between 
men devised before the 20th century had now be- 
come quite obsolete, but their own practice is not 
so narrow as this, for beside the numerous con- 
tributions on radio and television, the cinema and 
filmstrips, the gramophone and the tape recorder 
which they offer, they have included others on text- 
books, libraries and museum services for schools 
and have encouraged their writers of regional sur- 
veys not to overlook these older and less-exciting 
means of communication. 

The articles in this very bulky volume—it runs 
to nearly 600 pages—draw on the experience of 
educators in so many parts of the world and are 
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so rich in factual information and in educational 
theories and philosophizing that it is impossible 
here to summarize even in the baldest form all its 
varied contents. This is the less necessary in that 
the editors preface each section of the volume by a 
short introduction in which they synthesize, as far 
as is possible, the matter contained in the section 
that follows. All that can be done here is to pick 
out, as it were, some of the plums with which the 
pudding is thickly studded. 

The book is full of information, much of it un- 
usual. Thus, most of its readers will be familiar with 
the method of presenting facts diagrammatically 
which was invented some 40 years ago in Vienna 
by Otto Neurath and which is known as the Isotype 
method. Most will have wondered at the name and, 
if they were purists in language, have branded it 
as another of these hybrid words with which the 
English language, in their view, is steadily becom- 
ing more and more contaminated. But they would 
be wrong. It is not a hybrid but a manufactured 
word of the type now known as acronyms and has 
been formed from the initials of International Sys- 
tem of Topographic Picture Education, for which 
it stands. This was news to one reader. 

The book contains a good deal of theorizing. At 
one place the editors devote some pages to a dis- 
cussion of the merits and demerits of two widely 
different methods of producing textbooks for 
schools: the free-for-all competition between educa- 
tional publishers which is characteristic of our own 
country and of most of those which have long- 
established systems of education, and the provision 
of textbooks by the state which prevails in most 
Communist-controlled countries and to some degree 
in New Zealand and some countries in the Americas. 
In the end they come down in favor of the com- 
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petitive method, but hardly on the merits of the 
case; their conclusion seems in large measure to 
derive from a highly emotional distrust of state in- 
terference in any sphere of life and a jaundiced 
view of the way in which government departments 
and civil servants work. 

More than once in the pages of the volume it is 
said that television and all the other aural and 
visual aids which are now at the disposal of the 
teacher have no magic in themselves as easy aids to 
education, for the teaching situation remains un- 
changed. Every teacher who has used these aids 
must by now have learned that each has its own job 
to do, and unless this fact is heeded, their purposes 
may be frustrated and the teacher disappointed in 
his aim. It is almost an axiom of classroom teaching 
that the more ways in which the matter of the lesson 
is presented to the pupil the better he will under- 
stand what he is being taught, and that as many of 
his senses should be involved in the act of learning 
as is possible. This doctrine has, it would appear, 
been uncritically carried over into the use of visual 
and aural aids. But American experiences suggest 
that successful teaching of musical appreciation is 
better achieved with the help of radio programs 
than with television, the reason being that the hearers 
can better concentrate on the message of the music 
when they listen only than when they both listen and 
look, for then they are apt to be distracted by 
irrelevant visual and mechanical details. This is per- 
haps understandable. More surprising is the other 
American experience that art appreciation can also 
be better stimulated by radio than by television. 

From a study of the many contributions to this 
volume it is clear that there is everywhere immense 
interest in the uses of the new media of communica- 
tion for the purposes of education, that a great 
amount of experimentation is being done in order 


to find the best ways of using them, and that the 
various countries of the world, while advancing 
along roughly parallel lines, are each adapting 
them to their own particular needs. In the highly 
developed countries, where there is no serious 
problem of illiteracy and where there is a long tradi- 


tion of popular education organized on highly effi- 


cient lines, the new means of communication are 
probably to be regarded as supplementing the work 
of the teacher, rather than doing it. But in countries 
which, are not so fortunately placed, where there is 
an urgent and a pressing need to overcome illiteracy, 
and where there is a dire shortage of qualified teach- 
ers, these media Have an invaluable part to play in 
making the largest number of people literate in the 
shortest possible time. 

There are two other situations where they are 
equally invaluable in equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity. One is where the school population is small 
and is spread over a vast area, as in the outbacks of 
Australia, where the home-based teacher with her 
radio and television apparatus can handle not only 
the class in front of her but a wider listening and 
viewing class scattered through the wide open spaces 
of the continent. Indeed, not only are regular classes 
held, but an Easter play complete with costumes, has 
been filmed with the children participating as radio 
actors, each from his home. 

Another interesting development in the use of 
broadcasting to overcome the shortage of specialist 
teachers comes from Sweden. There, class teachers 
who are not qualified linguists are being used to 
supervise the preparation given out by the radio 
teacher and the follow-up work. Perhaps in these 
experiments there is something to be learned to- 
wards improving the educational provision for chil- 
dren in the remoter areas of our own country. 


Sanwa en wae aa aa ee eee eee eee eee 


Education and Manpower by National Manpower 
Council. Edited by Henry David. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 1960. 326 pages. $5.00. 


The relations between education and manpower 
in American life are effectively emphasized in this 
study. Edited by the Executive Director of the 
National Manpower Council, it contains selections 
from the Council’s previous publications, papers 
from some national conferences and essays com- 
piled by members of the Council’s staff. The proper 
development and utilization of manpower resources 
in the United States is closely allied to occupational 
choices of youth, skills of the labor force, patterns 
of mobility, significance of work for men and for 
women, unemployment, national efficiency, and po- 
tential and performance. 
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PITTI III 


The Process of Education by Jerome S. Bruner. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. (Dis- 
tributed in Great Britain by Oxford University 
Press, London.) 1960. 97 pages. $2.75. 


In this small but meaty volume, a Harvard psy- 
chology professor examines five major trends in 
the development of a new philosophy of education. 
They are emphasis on fundamental structure rather 
than mastery of facts and techniques; early teach- 
ing—‘the foundations of any subject may be taught 
to anybody at any age in some form;” encourage- 
ment of intuitive teaching—‘“the training of 
hunches;” stimulation of interest; and the correct 
use of teaching tools. A well-balanced, valuable 
portrayal of the direction in which education is 
heading. 
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HISTORY AND ACTIVITIES OF WCOTP 


In 1952, at a meeting in Copenhagen, three 
major international federations of teachers 
formed the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP). 


As summarized in the Constitution, “the Con- 
federation aims at gathering into one powerful 
organization professional teachers from all stages 
of education, with a view to enabling them to 
exert an influence corresponding to the impor- 
tance of their social function. It proposes: 


(a) To foster a conception of education di- 
rected towards the promotion of international 
understanding and goodwill, with a view to safe- 
guarding peace and freedom and respect for 
human dignity; 

(b) To improve teaching methods, educa- 
tional organization and the academic and pro- 
fessional training of teachers so as to equip 
them better to serve the interests of youth; 


(c) To promote closer relationships between 
_ teachers in the different countries.” 


In the years since its founding in 1952, the 
World Confederation has shown steady growth 
in membership, and in the number and effec- 
tiveness of its activities. Its national members 
have increased from 70 to 111, and the number 
of countries represented from 37 to 68. (Some 
countries have several national organizations.) 


Each year WCOTP convenes a World Assem- 
bly to discuss matters of concern to the organi- 
zation and to education in general. These World 
Assemblies have met in Oxford, Oslo, Istanbul, 
Manila, Frankfurt; Rome, Washington, and Am- 
sterdam. The 1961 and 1962 meetings are 
scheduled for New Delhi and Stockholm. 


WCOTP has conducted many regional meet- 
ings. An Afro-Asian Conference was held in 
Ceylon in 1958. Subsequently a WCOTP Asian 
Committee (WAC) and a Regional Council for 
the Study of Educational Policy in Asia were 
formed. 

In Africa, regional conferences were held in 
1959 at Jos, Nigeria, and in 1960 at Kampala, 
Uganda. The latter was attended by teachers 
from 19 countries and territories of Africa. 
Operating in this area are a WCOTP Committee 
on Education in Africa (WCEA) and a Com- 
mission on Educational Policy for Africa 


(CEPA). 


Early in 1961 WCOTP conducted seminars in 
both Asia and Africa in order to provide train- 
ing for leaders of teacher organizations in those 
areas. 


Subsequent to a Latin American Seminar held 
in 1959 in Washington, D. C., a WCOTP Com- 
mittee for the Americas met in 1960 in Costa 
Rica. Following its recommendations, WCOTP 
is working on programs to make the services of 
expert consultants available on request to ad- 
vance the status of teachers in that area; to 
distribute WCOTP research and other publica- 
tions; and to establish a commission to study 
the whole question of the freedom of the teach- 
ing profession in the Americas. 


WCOTP has long held consultative status with 
the United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and Unesco. It is a member of the non-goy- 
ernmental organizations’ committee of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, has consultative status 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
cooperates with other UN bodies whenever their 
work relates to education. Promotion of FAO’s 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign is one of the 
Confederation’s newest projects. 


WCOTP encourages its member organizations 
to promote teaching about the United Nations 
in the schools of the world, cooperates in pre- 
paring textbooks in this field, and is helping 
to establish UN Reference Collection Centers. 
WCOTP works with Unesco on such projects as 
mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western 
cultural values, extension of primary, secondary 
and technical education, teaching of foreign 
languages, and combating discrimination and 
prejudice. WCOTP has produced a book, Audio- 
Visual Aids for International Understanding, 
and plans to issue, with the cooperation of 
Unesco, a handbook for education editors and 
additional children’s booklets. 


Counselled by its specialized subject-matter 
committees on education for handicapped chil- 
dren, rural education, technical and vocational 
education and educational journalism, the World 
Confederation has undertaken a number of re- 
search projects in these fields. 

Requests for information concerning member- 
ship, publications and activities should be di- 
rected to the WCOTP Secretariat at 1227 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Other 
offices are located in Paris, New Delhi, Tokyo, 
London and Accra. 


WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION (WCOTP) 


Publications 


PANORAMA—Teaching Throughout the World. Quarterly. (Eng., Fr., Sp., Japanese.) 


$2.00 per year; $.50 per copy. 
ECHO —Monthly Newsletter. (Eng., Fr., Sp., Japanese.) 


WCOTP ANNUAL REPORTS 


1952—Copenhagen, Denmark 50 1956—Manila, Philippines 
1953—Oxford, England 50 1957—Frankfurt, Germany 
1954—Oslo, Norway 50 1958—Rome, Italy 
1955—Istanbul, Turkey 50 1959—Washington, D.C. (U.S.) 


1960—Amsterdam, Holland (Eng., Fr., Sp.)  .50 


THEME STUDIES AND RESEARCH: BOOKLETS 


A Reading Guide to Asia for Teachers .25 Education for Teaching 


(Eng.) (Fr., Eng.) 
Audio-Visual Aids for International Parent Teacher Cooperation 
Understanding—1961 2.50 (Fr., Eng.) 
(Eng.) Teachers’ Salaries 
Teaching Mutual Appreciation of by Eugene L. Hammer 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values .50 (Eng.) 
(Fr., Eng.) Status of the Teaching Profession 
Public Support for Education 50 (Fr., Eng.) 
(Fr., Eng.) The Problem of an International 
Teacher Shortage—Causes and Language 
Remedies 50 by Dr. F. L. Sack 
(Fr., Eng.) (Eng.) 
The Teacher and the Well-Being Report on Salary Negotiations 
of Society 50 _ Machinery for Teachers 
(Fr., Eng.) f (Fr., Eng.) 
CHILDREN’S BOOKLET PICTORIAL 
Your Friends in Japan (Eng., Fr.) 25 WCOTP in Washington 


90 
50 
90 
50 


50 
50 


.90 


50 


00 


50 


50 


These booklets and periodicals may be obtained by writing to WCOTP, 1227 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. Please indicate desired language and 
enclose remittance with your order. Equivalent amounts in other national currencies 


are acceptable. 


